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THE LAMBETH-MARSH MULCIBERS. 


Wuen I looked down, down, down into 
the crater of her Majesty’s screw steam- 
ship Volcano (eight hundred horse-power), 
and pondered breathlessly on the dis- 
tracting maze of shafts, beams, cranks, 
wheels, and cylinders; when I was told 
that a single finger pressing down a certain 
small lever can set the whole mass in ruth- 
less motion; driving the Volcano herself 
through the water at the rate of fourteen 
miles an hour,—I wondered where the 
present race of Vulcans and Cyclops (born 
with more eyes than one) were bred, and 
under what Memnonian roof the bewildering 
engines were brought into existence. Surely, 
I reflected, the blacksmiths of Etna and 
Lemnos must have been pigmies compared 
with the giants of these later days ; and their 
forges mere village smithies. Else how could 
those shafts, each a single mass of wrought 
iron, some sixteen tons in weight, be 
formed, and polished, and adjusted toa hair’s 
breadth ; how could the two-bladed brass fan 
(called the serew-propeller*), weighing eleven 
tons or so, be cast and fitted, carried from the 
factory to the ship, and put into its place 
under water, with all the accuracy and some 
of the ease with which the mainspring is 
fixed to a lady’s watch. 

This tremendous work is done, I after- 
wards learnt, by modern, but not wholly by 
human giants. Even when Vulcan forged 
the bolts of Jove, he found flesh and muscle 
journeymen not strong enough for his place ; 
and,—if Hesiod may be trusted—contrived 
automaton statues, by whose help alone he 
was able to turn out the heaviest government 
orders for thunderbolts. His plan has been 
followed by our British Vulcans, the Nas- 
myths, Whitworths, Fairbairns, Penns, and 
by the parents and teachers of some of 
those eminent machinists, the Maudslays; 
their automata being steam-hammers, and 
cutting, planing, punching, slotting, and 
riveting machines: giants all, capable of 
making any sort of ironmongery, from thun- 
derbolts of fifty Jupiter-power (should such 
classical hardware ever come into demand), 
down to fish-hooks and cambric needles. 
The entire plant of Vulcav, Polyphemus, 





* See A Great Screw, page 181, volume viii. 
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and Company, with supernatural improve- 
ments must, I considered, have been removed 
from Sicily and the Euxine, to Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Mill- 
wall, and Lambeth Marsh ; and gigantic in- 
tellect must have succeeded gigantic stature 
in the goodwill and management of the 
business. 

Growing still more dizzy, yet still more 
curious in contemplating the complex abyss 
of the Voleano’s machinery, I conceived the 
wild wish of seeing Titanic engines like hers 
in the home of their birth; where they are 
made, and kept—wholesale, retail, and for ex- 
portation—in rows, perhaps, like time-pieces 
in a French clock-shop, In satisfaction of 
this desire, I was directed tothe great factory 
of Messrs. Maudslay and Field. 

This establishment spreads itself over about 
five acres of Lambeth Marsh (now a densely 
peopled district of South London, and only a 
marsh by tradition) ; but being built in floors, 
would, if all were on the ground, cover some 
dozen acres. It gives employment to fifteen 
hundred Mulcibers, who are chiefly employed 
in feeding and attending upon the iron giants 
that execute most of the work. 

O, the grim, rigid, relentless power, with 
which they shaved, and shared, and cut, and 
bored blocksand pillars of iron, tons in weight! 
They cut out and put together a huge steam- 
boiler with much less fuss (and with an 
inevitable directness of purpose that is simply 
awful) than a seamstress makes to complete 
a calico-bolster. A broad plank of iron, nearly 
an inch thick and as large as a long dining- 
table, is laid on an automaton’s flat lap, 
and is cut by a scissor-like chisel moving up 
and down at its edge, into any shape the 
superintending Mulciber wills. It can be 
sewn to other iron sheets by an inexorable 
seamstress—a giant twin of her planing and 
cutting sisters,—that punches rows of round 
holes with mathematical regularity, all round 
the edges of the plate, with less effort than I 
could bore cardboard. Her coadjutor, a 
thickset, determined steam workman, then 
fastens the edges of the plates together by 
crushing rivet-bolts into the holes at each 
edge and instantly riveting ‘them to one 
another with a cold-blooded, silent force 
that is terrifying. Compare these operations 
with the tinkering of the Vulcans of old; 
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who had to bore holes with niggling centre-| basin. This form, besides earth, sand, and 
bits, and to rivet them together with noisy | bricks, is composed of hay, dung, and other 
hammers; and who took a longer time to| combustibles; which, when the molten metal 
turn out the tip of an arrow or a kitehen|is run into it, generates a gas that would 
boiler, than their powerful progeny require to|inevitably blow the mould and the men 
twist a score of gun-barrels, or to complete a| through the roof, if it had no vent. Tubes, 
locomotive engine. | therefore, convey it to the surface, where it is 

“Take care! the forge hammer is not /lighted; burning in strong, blue, unearthly 
quite obsolete.” I should have known this|jets that dim the other lights, and cast a 
to my cost if a stalwart arm had not dragged | diabolical hue upon the faces of the Mulcibers, 
me out of the swing of a double-handed | upon the file of travelling cranes which sup- 


hammer then being wielded by a flesh and) 
blood blacksmith, to form rods for rivet- | 
bolts. In watching the motions of this man, 
the impression that the mechanical arts do| 
not promote the picturesque or help to in- 
spire the artist, was forcibly revived, The| 

aceful elasticity of his motions was a de- | 
ightful contrast to the hard, undeviating 
routine of his automaton shopmates. The 
highest models of Grecian art, were not more 
graceful than the unconscious attitudes of 
this smith, while swinging his hammer over 
his head to bring it tremendously down upor | 
the glowing metal. Rooting his feet apart | 
upon the ground while stooping to raise | 
the hammer, and drawing them together 
when swinging it to deliver the blow, every | 
limb fell, in its turn, into harmony with the 
rest of the figure, and expressed muscular 
strength and elasticity to perfection. I once 
saw even greater elegance of motion dis- 
played in connection with boiler plates. It 
was in Lancashire, where they made them in | 
an enormous smithy surrounded by furnaces, | 
with an overpowering steam-hammer stand- 
ing in the midst. The men, having drawn 
out a big, shapeless lump of metal white hot 
from the fire, and having dragged it along the 
sheet-iron floor to the hammer, they escaped | 
the myriads of sparks which flew out during 
the pounding process, by holding their leather | 
aprons at one corner, up to their faces, and | 
turning elegant pirouettes, to present their 
backs as targets for the showers of shooting | 
sparks. Nothing at the opera could be more 
graceful. Then—when they dragged the 
still red mass to the rolling mills, through 
which it was to be passed, from wider to 
narrower, until pressed into such plates as I} 
had just seen sewn together by the iron 
stitchers—every attitude of the men, swaying | 
their bodies back to receive the red-hot sheet | 
from one roller and to return it through | 
another, was an admirable picture of power | 
and , 
The grotesque, the diablerie, of iron-work- 
ing, is practised in the Lambeth Marsh 


| 








port the cauldron, by which it is passed from 
the cylindrical melting furnaces, and, if 
needed, from one end of the shop to the 
other. Bright and lively sparks fly off 
from the mouth of the mould as it drinks 
in the white liquid fire, with a force 
and profusion that no display of fireworks 
could surpass. The whole scene is so grim 
and hot, and pandemoniacal, that a stranger, 
suddenly coming on it from the outer 
world, could hardly help inquiring, like Mac- 
beth, of the intelligent, dark, perspiring ar- 
tisans energetically puddling down the molten 
metal at various openings of the mould— 


Ye black and midnight hags ! What is’t ye do? 


The answer to that question would cer- 
tainly be, “ Casting a ten-ton steam cylinder 
for one of her Majesty’s marine engines ;” 
or, if the flaming cauldron gave forth a more . 
ghastly illumination of green, and yellow, 


'and purple, with gaseous exhalations hotter, 


drier, and more suffocating, the answer would 
be, “Running eleven tons of brass into the 
form of a screw propeller.” Whereupon 
Macbeth would fall—after the manner of his 
countrymen—into an arithmetical reverie,and 
reckon that eleven tons of brass at a shilling 
a-pound comes to nearly twelve hundred 
pounds sterling, for material alone; and then, 
indulging in a playful application of the rule 
of three, he ora compute that if the screw 
propeller costs the nation twelve hundred 
pounds, the entire cost of a pair of marine 
engines with extras and accessories would be 
from thirty-five to forty thousand pounds ; 
and he would be right. Whence he would 
infer the origin of the term “putting on the 
screw,” in reference to the imposition of the 
righteous double income tax; from which, 
indirectly, the Lambeth-Marsh Mulcibers 
derive their profits, and the auxiliary Cyclops 
their wages. 

It is vain to hint that attention is ex- 
hausted and limbs are tired. Before a notion 
can be formed of how the Volcano’s engines 
were constructed, acres of smiths’-shop, turn- 


if 





casting-shop on the first-floor : an enormous) ing-shop, planing-shop, finishing-shop, and 
apartment, roofed chiefly with skylights, and | fitting-shop, have yet to be inspected ; even if 
floored with sand and mould, very like the| more acres of model-shop up stairs (where car- 
carpet trod by the horses at the Royal Eques-| penters make wooden models to be cast from, 
trian Amphitheatre close by. Underneath a! of the smaller parts of the steam-engine) are to 
part of it, are the loam and masonry of) be shirked. More automata hugging tremen- 
which the form of the article to be cast is dous cranks in staunch embraces; cutting 


made ; and, into which, the molten metal is them to fit hair’s-breadths; polishing them 
now being poured from a prodigious lipped to rival mirrors; worming pillars of iron 
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through screw-plates; all cutting, planing,| bought ; and were presented at the meeting 
crunching, grinding the stubborn metal; convened for the purpose. “Gentlemen,” 
themselves under the indomitable sway of the | said the chairman, at the moment of actual 
parent steam-automata in the engine-houses | presentation, “the art of engineering has 
that give life and motion to the whole ;| arrived at a point of great perfection, and 
never lying idle; untiring, incessant, inex-|I think I may assert, without fear of con- 
haustible ; plodding on from Monday morning | tradiction, that this is the first instance 
till Saturday night ; working, working, work- | that a piece of machinery of this description” 
ing,—along with the iron hands that never | (pointing to the donkey) “ has been turned 
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rest from taking their iron will of iron, on the 
banks of the Thames, the Clyde, the Tay, 
and the Humber; at the feet of Welsh 
mountains, upon the plains of Lancashire, 
and in the vales of Staffordshire—to fulfil the 
destiny that makes Britain the master manu- 
facturer of the world, the British navy 
mistress of the seas, and the British subject 
the most arrogant traveller and the most 
patient tax-payer under the sun. 

I was delighted to discover that iron does 
not enter alone into the souls and compo- 
sition of the Lambeth-Marsh Mulcibers. The 
softer influences of kindness, brotherhood, 
and hearty good fellowship reign amongst 
them, Their hearts, and their rough hands too, 
are open when Charity makes her appeal. Not 
long before my visit, there had been a public 
meeting held in the fitting-shop, the occasion 
of which arose out of one such appeal ; in- 
directly, but silently andspontaneously, made, 
A subscription had been entered into, and there 
was to be a presentation ; not one of those ful- 
some ceremonies at which the donors flatter 
and soap and puff the recipient, in order that 
the recipient may return money’s worth in 
more flattery and puffery and soft sawder, to 
the donors; but a hearty, unstudied tribute 
to worth in misfortune. The gift was neither 
a silver é6pergne servilely laid at the feet 
of a partner (the heads of the firm were 
ignorant of the proceedings until after they 
had taken place); nor a gold watch and 
appendages given toa popular foreman, nor 
any such compliment. It was a sensible live 

resent, with long ears and four legs, In short, 
it was a Donkey. 

A poor old man and his ass, I learned 
from a well written account of the transac- 
tion by one of its promoters, had been in 
the habit of supplying the factory with 
chisel-rods and birch-brooms for the last 
two-and-thirty years. The respected quadru- 
ped and his excellent master had gone on 
together in harmony and companionship 
for a quarter of a century, when the 
donkey died. The master was inconsolable 
and ruined; for, in addition to this great 
affliction, another partner—his wife—was on 
the point of following his other and equally 
faithful friend graveward. <A_ subscrip- 
tion was instantly organised ; not so much 
to commemorate the startling fact coming 
within the knowledge of fifteen hundred 
credible witnesses, of a donkey actually dying, 


as to help the poor man in his distress. | | 
A new ass for the husband, and every sort 
of comfort for the wife, were speedily, 





out from an engine factory.” The testimonial 
was then trotted over to the hero of the 
evening, and a document was handed to him, 
inscribed thus ; “ We hereby present you with 
this donkey, harness, cart, and other articles, 
The animal being of the feminine gender, we 
have designated Susan, after the name of your 
wife, and we hope that you and she, and the 
Susan now before us, may live long in health 
and happiness.” When the presentee marched 
off with his prize (which was gaily orna- 
mented with ribbons and rosettes), he was 
received by the outer populace of Lambeth 
Marsh with deafening ideo. 





SLAVERY AT SURINAM. 

Ovr attentions have lately been so much 
fixed on the slave struggle between North 
and South America, that we seem to have 
forgotten that Holland, a country to be seen 
on a clear day with a good glass from the 
coast of Yarmouth, or Lowestoft, owns forty 
thousand slaves in the colony of Surinam, 
situated between the English colony of De- 
merara and the French colony of Cayenne, 
Professor Van Hoévell, formerly a clergyman, 
but now a member of the Dutch States-Ge- 
neral, has recently published a very interest- 
ing work, entitled Slaves and Free, wherein 
he reveals the mysteries of the slave-driving 
craft in Surinam, in which colony he seems 
to have spent several years. The work is now 
in its third edition. Three editions in little 
more than a year, of a Dutch work, is quite 
a literary phenomenon, The work is at once 
a noble contribution to Dutch literature, and 
a fearful revelation of crimes perpetrated in 
Surinam, under the sanction of laws pre- 
scribed by the States-General of Holland— 
oneof the leading Christian Powers of Europe, 
as the Dutch like to call it. We select two 
sketches from it, and recommend those to 
whom Dutch is not perfect Greek, toread Mr, 
Van Hoévell’s volumes in their entirety. 

I. 

“ Wuat news is there, bastinado?” * asked 
a man about fifty years of age, of a ne, 
who stood before him with a whip in hi 
hand, the symbol of his dignity. He who 


made the inquiry had a countenance on which ’ 


the traces of an immoderate use of brandy 
and rum were clearly perceptible, while his 
inflamed eyes and husky voice, his trembling 
hands and bloated face, and the clammy sweat 
that covered his forehead, were so many 





* The name given to the surveyors of the negroes, 
themselves being of the same race. 
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evidences that he had,at least, the night before, | the man who called himself his master. Then, 
been indulging to an excess in those burning | even in old age, with its attendant infirmities 
waters. He was dressed in coarse linen trow- | and failings, he was always driven to the field 
sers, and a jacket that covered his shoulders, | with the whip, till he broke his leg by a fall, 
leaving his chest bare, to cool as much as pos-| when, as he could no longer labour at field- 
sible by the morning air the consuming fire| work, he was made a cowkeeper. His duty 
that was burning within. He was the director | then was to look after the director’s cattle ; 
of a remote plantation which we do not care | to provide their food, and superintend every- 
to name. thing relating to them. 

“The slaves have done the work given| “So, you ungrateful devil,” said the director, 
them yesterday ; there were a few lazy ones,|“ have you killed my calf? Is that because I 
but a stroke or two had the effect of making | have given you such an easy place of it ?” 
them complete their task.” “The calf was dropped dead, massa.” 

“Ts that all, bastinado ?” “Dropped dead? You liar! And why 

“ Yes, massa. One of the cows has calved, | then did you leave the cow out? And why 
but the calf is dead.” were you not in the field that night when she 

“The calf dead ?” asked the director with | calved ?” 

a fearful curse—“the calf dead? How can| “I could not possibly get the cow in. Last 
that be? Why is not my property better | evening she could scarcely stand on her legs. 
taken care of? That is my property, basti-| I have not been out the whole night.” 

nado.” | You lie. The bastinado caught you at it. 

“TI don’t know, sir, what was the cause of| He saw you kill the calf—didn’t you, bas- 
the misfortune. Old Herman says that the | tinado?” 
cow could not stand yesterday evening,so| The negro nodded almost imperceptibly. 
that he could not drive her into the stables,| “Is it possible!” sighed the old slave, and 
and had to leave her all night in the} was silent. 
meadow.” | “Tl pay you out for this,” growled the 

“So! then this is the fault of that cursed | director ; “ you shall remember, my man, try- 
old Herman! He has neglected to look after | ing to feed so well on my meat. Bring the 
this business. So he left the cow in the| wretch to the coffee-loft, bastinado, and shut 
meadow! ‘The lazy nigger, what else has he|him up there. Let nobody go near him ; if 
to do but to look after my property? What/anyone dares to go near him, he'll have a 
else has he to do, bastinado ?” devil to deal with.” 

“ Nothing, massa, nothing.” The slave, limping, followed the bastinado, 

“ But I understand it perfectly well. It is| and was locked up in the coffee-loft. 
all a tale that he could not get the cow into} And there lay the unhappy man upon the 
the stable. He has done all this to suit him-|fioor. Nobody attended to him, for the fear 
self. He wanted the beast to calve in the|of the director’s rage kept ali his fellow- 
meadow ; there was nobody near. He killed) slaves away. There he lay, unfriended, with- 
the calf, and now he says it was dropped dead | out bread to eat or water to drink. With 
—thinking I will not eat it, and that he will| the evening, hunger and thirst began fear- 
thus have it all to himself. Is it not so, bas-| fully to torment him, but no one came near 
tinado ?” ‘to bring him a banana or a draught of 

“T don’t know, massa.” water. 

“Is it not so, bastinado?” he repeated,| He fell asleep, but at midnight he was awoke, 
with features excited into savagery, with eyes | tormented by an intense burning seusation in 
threatening to start from their sockets, with | his throat and cutting pains in his stomach 
a veice that yelled fearfully through hoarse-|and bowels. But nobody came to console 
ness and passion. him, to comfort him, in his dreary solitude, 

“Yes, massa, it is so,” answered the basti-| No slumber came to refresh his heavy eye- 
nado, apprehensively. lids, and now and then his smarting pain 

“So, then, you charge Herman with having | drew from him shrieks of agony. 
killed my calf!” At length morning appeared. He hears 

The bastinado uttered a scarcely audible | footsteps; they approach his prison-house. 
“Yes.” At last, thought he, I shall get some food ; 

“Bring the wretch here! I'll speak to| but drink!—O, for a draught of water! 
him.” The footsteps come nearer; the loft door is 

The bastinado retired, but shortly returned, | opened ; the bastinado enters. With strain- 
accompanied by a slave, who followed him) ing eyes the wretched creature watches his 
totteringly and with difficulty. Emaciated | hands, but they bring nothing for him. The 
and bowed down with age, the old man|bastinado cpens a window in the loft that 
approached, coughing and wheezing, with| looks into the field, and, without uttering a 
evident symptoms of astonishment and fear. | word, leaves again. 

He had been born on that plantation, and} Then the slave sees the creole-mamma 
that his father was of European, and not| with the young negroes—boys and girls— 
African origin, was proved by his colour and | entrusted to her care, approach the building 
features. His whole life he had laboured for | in which he is shut up. Each of the children 
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carries the food and water that serve them 
for breakfast. As they approach the coffee, 
warehouse, the mother ates the children | 
to sit down and get their breakfast. 

That was a diabolical invention of the! 
director to excite still more the hunger and | 
thirst of his prisoner ; to sharpen his appe-| 
tite and increase his agony by letting him 
see with what eagerness and joy the chil- 
dren devoured all that was given them. 
The director himself stood at a short dis- 
tance, to be able to discern the effect of this 
strategy on the countenance of the miserable 
slave. When the meal was over, the creole- 


mamma went away with her troop of 
juveniles, and the starved Herman remained 
alone in his misery, still further increased by 
the joy he had seen pictured on the coun- 
happy in their | 

| 


tenances of the children, 
bananas and cans of water. 

But such barbarity is unnatural, you will 
perhaps say. What could be the motive 
that urged the director to such cruelty? 
The loss of his calf might betray him into 
an ungovernable passion for a moment, but 
at the end of twenty-four hours that passion 
must have cooled down. How was this 
lingering desire for martyring possible ? 
What had the slave done to him ? 

I admit that there must be a strong reason 
to induce some people in Surinam, who are at 
liberty to do as they like with their fellow- 
creatures, whom they are pleased to call their 
slaves, to perpetrate such torturings and 
cruelties ; and here was such areason. You 
shall see what it is, if you will follow the 
director, who, after enjoying the sight of the 
feasting creole children and the starving 
Herman, slowly withdrew. Hereturned home. 

He sat down in his verandah, and a 
servant brought him his coffee. While he 
was indulging in this tasty beverage, two 
female slaves slowly approached their master. 
Uve was a woman of avout forty, though to 
appearance much older; the other was her 
daughter, a beautiful girl of that dubious 
age when the child merges into maidenhood. 
Tne jet-black eyes, that otherwise shone 
with light and life, had become red with 
weeping, while her mother shed bitter tears, 
and sobbed aloud, Both fell on their knees 
before the merciless director. 

“Pardon for Herman,” 
mother. 

“ Pardon for my father,” sobbed the child. 

The director very complacently put down 
his coffee, and, with a smile curling up his} 
lip, he stared at the two women kneeling 
betore him. 

“ Pardon ? 
to you?” 

“QO! you know, massa,” said the woman ; | 
“he is my husband—my husband whom I 
love ; he is the father of my child.” 

“ He is my father!” said the girl. 

“So, so, my child. Your father you may | 
consider him if you will, but that is nothing | 


implored the 


But what is that cowkeeper 


tome. You have no father—I am your only 
family.” And he laughed as amiably as his 
distorted features would permit him, and 
endearingly patted her cheeks. 

“O! massa, pardon for Herman, 
sighed the mother. 

“ Now, though you know very well that I 
am not bound to acknowledge your relation- 
ship to Herman, nor that of your daughter, 
yet I am inclined to be considerate. I will 
set the rogue at liberty—but on one condi- 
tion. You must give your daughter to 
me. You must come and live with me, my 
dear child; you shall have everything you 
desire.” 

“But I may not consent to that, massa, 
My child is still so young. When she is 
older she can do as she likes, but I may not 
give her up now. Wait so long massa, I beg, 
1 implore you; and pardon now my poor 
Herman.” 

The director cast a look on the beautiful 
form of the maiden, still kneeling before him, 
and who trembled from head to foot. He 
grasped her by the arm. 

“ Do what I desire, Diana, and your father 
is saved,” said he. 

The child broke loose from his arms, and, 
sobbing audibly, hastened away with her 
mother. They left the director in a fearful 
state behind them. His legs trembled ; 
his whole nervous system was unstrung ; 
his whole body quivered. He sank down 
upon his chair, and it was some time 
before he was sufficiently collected to be 
able to speak, The most frightful curses on 
himself—on the two women slaves—on Her- 
man—on all that was near him—were the 
first words he uttered. 

“T'll pay you out for this! You shall 
know what it is to resist me. First the cow- 
keeper, and then yourself.” 

In the meantime, the negro Herman re- 
mained shut up in the coffee-loft. Hunger 
became to him more and more insupport- 
able ; but his thirst was unendurable. As 
the sun rose, and the heat increased, his 
sufferings became more and more intense. 

“O, a draught of water! a draught of 
water!” he groaned ; but nobody heard him. 
What pen can describe the intensity of the 
poor fellow’s suffering when the day was at 
its hottest, and the natural heat was increased 
by the oppressiveness of the loft in which he 
wasa prisoner! And there, in the distance, 
he saw through the opened window the river 
flow: there saw he the water for which his 
parched palate thirsted. 

About noon the director sent for the basti- 
nado. 

“Ts Herman still locked up ?” he asked. 

“Yes, massa.” 

“And has anybody brought him any- 
thing ?” 

* Nobody.” 

“So that since yesterday morning he has 
had nothing to eat or drink ?” 


” again 
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“ Nothing.” punished by fine and imprisonment, by the 
“Well then, he'll be pretty hungry now;/|law of the Netherlands ; not for his diabo- 
80 you may put an end to his fast. Take him | lical cruelty to poor old Herman—his death 
a herring.” remains unavenged—but for his subsequent 
“ Good, massa,” said the bastinado, with an | violence to Herman’s daughter. The law is 
expression that proved that the order would | strangely tolerant of slaveholder’s cruelties ; 
be willingly obeyed ; “and also some banana | while,as Mr. Van Hoévell’s work abundantly 
and water ?” proves, it is brutally severe in respect to 
“Do what I tell you,” thundered the di- | slaves. 
rector ; “no more—no less.” 
“Good, massa,” replied the bastinado, in a IL. 
very different tone, and at once executed the} Tue Moravian Brethren, it seems, have 
order, made this colony of Surinam a field for their 
Both the women who in the morning had /| missionary enterprise. We quote the fol- 
solicited pardon for Herman, belonged to| lowing characteristic sketch from Mr. Van 
that category of plantation slaves called do- | Hoévell’s volumes. 
mestic slaves. Their occupation consisted of| “There are two more Moravian brethren 
household labour, and they never left the|just come; have you heard of it?” asked 
house or its neighbourhood. It need not be | Pastor A. of Elder B., who had called to pay 
said that the director so took his measures as | him a visit. 
to prevent them from going in secret to| “So!” answered the vestry official ; and 
assist the poor cowkeeper. But still he could | he added, with all the contempt that words 
not prevent them from anxiously watching | can express: “I’m not at all partial to these 
all that transpired with regard to the im-| people; they come here only to spoil our 
eee slave. Thus they saw the bastinado | slaves, and make them refractory.” 
urrying to the coffee-loft. What he carried! The pastor stared at his brother elder with 
they could not exactly make out, but they| consternation. He had not been long in the 
supposed it was food for the poor slave, and| colony; the society in which he lived was 
the thought gladdened their hearts, still new to him. Such a judgment on men 
The bastinado entered the coffee-loft, spoke | for whose self-denial he had always enter- 
not a word, but laid the herring down on the | tained the deepest respect, and whom he had 
floor. never heard spoken of in Holland but with 
The famished negro seized it as a tiger |the greatest esteem, seemed to him so unac- 
seizes his prey. He planted his teeth in the | countable, that he was at a loss what answer 
fish, and though the salt flayed his tongue, | to give. 
te and throat, it did not prevent him| “Ah, dominé, you don’t know these people 
m eagerly swallowing the food thus placed | yet,” continued Mr. B., when he observed the 
before him. pastor's surprise ; “ when you have been here 
But who can describe the state of the man | somewhat longer, you will admit that they 
who, after having been kept without a drop | are a great evil in this country.” 
of water for twice twenty-four hours to cool| “I must confess, sir, I do not understand 
his burning lips and parched palate, now! you. Pray explain yourself. The Moravians 
endeavoured to still his hunger in such a|an evil for the colony?” 
way as this? Who can describe the fire that| “Slaves can be governed only by holding 
was consuming his burning entrails—the| them at a distance. Between them and the 
fearful thirst that tortured him? His suf-| free there must be a deep, wide gulf. They 
ferings made him desperate; his despair| must fear and respect us, as superior beings. 
drove him to madness, They must have the conviction that we are 
“ Water,” he groaned; “water!” And|their masters, who may dispose of them as 
like one deprived of reason, he paces up and | we choose, and whose fate is entirely in our 
down the loft. “Water!” he cries, and|hands. But that notion they have lost en- 
oans, through the open window; but no-|tirely, on account of these cursed Mora- 
y answers him. And the intensity of his | vians.” 
agony increases every moment; and the} “I cannot see that. I have always heard 
blood seems to settle on his brain ; and his| that the missionaries teach them to be obe- 
eyes start from their sockets ; and his chest | dient to their masters.” 
heaves with oppression and torment; and all| “Possibly they may teach them that. But 
the time he sees the water of the river—he | still these slaves lose their respect for us 
hears its ripple; it draws him with irre-| when they are of the same religion as our- 
sistible power to it. Suddenly he throws| selves. I have had a striking instance of this 
himself out of the window ; he falls on his} recently among my own slaves.” 
head on the stones below; a fall—a heavy| “Beso good as to tell me the history, for 
falli—is heard ; the bastinado and the slaves, | I must confess I am altogether at a loss to 
mother and daughter, rush frantically to the | comprehend your meaning.” 


spot, and find—a corpse ! “With pleasure. I have a slave—one 
* * * * * 


Present—who has been thirty years in my 
We afterwards find this Legree director! service. Before, he never gave me cause to | 
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complain of him. Every morning, I sent him 
out to earn his own sustenance, and a guilder 
for his master, and, to his honour I must say 
it, he never missed. If there were not many 
ships, or was there but little doing ou the quay, 
he yet knew how to get mea guilder. How he 
did it was, of course, no business of mine— 
that was for his account: on such matters 
we must allow them perfect liberty. 

“Well, things went on thus, without my 
ever having ‘to complain of him, till a 
year or two ago. Then he changed all at 
once. He began to neglect his duty ; for 
night after night he came home without the 
guilder he was bound to bring his master. 
The first time I passed it over. Five-and- 
twenty years he had been as regular as the 
sun—he had not once neglected ; so I thought 
I could afford to be generous, and made no 
remark about it. But, shortly after, the very 
same thing happened again. Now, I felt it 
was my duty to talk seriously with Present 
on the matter. 

“Just tell me, you sir,’ 1 said to him, 
‘why have you not brought me my money?’ 

“*O, master, forgive me. You know how 

many years I have served you. I am now an 
old man—I am not so strong as I was; an 
with the best will in the world, I cannot 
—_v bring you home a guilder every 

ay 

uy must confess this had an effect on me. 
They say in Europe that we are cruel and 
on hearted masters to our slaves; but that 
is all calumny. I had compassion on old 
Present, and reduced the sum to a shilling. 
If he brought me this sum regularly every 
day, I told him, I should be satisfied.” 

« "That was noble of you,” exclaimed Pas- 
tor A. 

“T am glad you approve of my conduct,” 
replied the elder; “but you shall now see 
how ungratefully my kindness was returned, 
Notwithstanding the reduction I had made 
in the amount of his earnings for me, he still 
came home every night too short. So I sent 
for him. ‘ Now, you sir,’ I said, ‘if you once 
more play the ok and fail to bring 
home my money, I shall send you off to the 
Picket of Justice to be flogged.’ 

“Then the wretch fell a his knees, and 
kissed mine, and howled and groaned like 
one possessed. 

“* Pardon, master ; 


I have all along been 


Bes master, pardon ! 
eceiving you; now I 
will tell you the truth. It is not because I 
am too old, and cannot work, that I have 


you home your money. 
I work harder and longer now than ever I 
did before in my life. But what I used to do 
I may not do now. Before, if my day’s labour 
was insufficient to gain your money, I knew 
very well how to make up the deficiency. 
When necessary, I cheated—stole it; and 
yet nobody ever found me out. But this I 
cannot do again, I must earn your money 
by honest labour, or I cannot Scene teeny ener me ares ened it home. 


lately failed to ar | 
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My eyes now are opened. I can no longer 
sin against God. I must be honest and pure 
in my walk and conversation.’ ” 

“ Did a simple slave speak to you in that 
way ?” asked Pastor A., with some astonish- 
ment, 

“Yes, dominé; and I was as much sur- 
a as you are. I asked Present how he 
iad got hold of such strange notions. And 
he told me the missionaries were the miracle- 
mongers who—so he expressed himself—had 
brought about his conversion, and his new 
birth. So they teach our slaves to disobey 
their masters’ orders under all sorts of pre- 
texts and fine-sounding words—to form an 
opinion of their own about what we tell them 
to do. I could see very well I should have 
to adopt severe measures to restore Present 
to that obedience from which, thanks to the 
influence of the Moravians, he had swerved. 

« ¢ Now, you rascal,’ I said to him, ‘all that 
cant avails nothing. With all those idle tales 
I have nothing whatever to do. It would 
be strange indeed if, year after year, you had 
come by your daily guilder in a dishonest 
manner without being found out. I don’t 
believe a word of it. Once for all: I have 
reduced the sum you must bring me, but take 
care not to fail in bringing it ; if you do, the 
whip shall teach you,’ 

“And at last I was obliged to have re- 
course to flogging : but then I saw how dan- 
— those missionaries are. I will tell you 

ow. A day or two after he was again too 
short, and my patience was exhausted. 

” Present, I said to him in a very quiet 
manner, without getting at all into a passion 
— ‘ Present, the measure is full; you go to 
the Picket of Justice to be flogged ; > and I 
ordered another slave to bring him there. 
The old rogue began to tremble from head to 
heel. 

“*O, master,’ he cried, ‘forgive me this 
once !? 

“*No, Present, it is now too late. I am 
very sorry ; but in your old age you must 
make acquaintance with the whip.’ 

“Then he threw himself at my feet, kissed 
them, and groaned and wept. Just imagine, 
dominé, what he said. It was really impious 
in the mouth of such a swarthy good-for- 
nothing. ‘ Master,’ he cried, ‘ Christ said that 
men should forgive seventy ‘times seven. For- 
give me then, master, for Christ’s sake.’ ” 

“ And you forgave ‘him ?” said Pastor A. 
in a trembling voice, and with tears in his 
eyes. “You forgave him? Tell me at once, 
Elder of our Christian Presbytery.” 

But, the Elder, astonished, stared at the 
doming, “ Well, certainly not,” he replied, 
with a countenance full of inexplicable con- 
sternation ; “well, certainly not. I sent him 
to the Picket of Justice, with the uest 
that they would not spare him. . What would 
be the consequence if these rascals perceived 
that by means of pious words they could 
escape the punishment prescribed for them 
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by the government? They would all very 
soon beccme pious, and we, their masters, 
would be in a pretty mess.” 

“What a country!” sighed Pastor A. 





CHIP. 
A SIDE WIND FROM DUE NORTH. 

In the paper called the Czar’s Highway, 
the traveller Due North inadvertently led his 
readers to understand that certain accounts 
of the coronation illuminations at Moscow, 
in a daily journal, were written by Mr. Wil- 
liam Russell, the distinguished correspondent 
of the Times newspaper, instead of Mr. John 
Murphy, the special correspondent of the Daily 
News. A re-publication of Mr. Murphy’s 


admirable letters from St. Petersburg and 
Moscow having already appeared, the error 
into which the Due-North defendant fell is 
almost sufficiently corrected thereby ; but, 
not wishing to deprive that gentleman or any 
other of any credit due to him, he desires to 
acknowledge and to correct his mistake here. 


WEEDS. 


To some extent in England and Scotland, 
but to a very great eatent, indeed, in 
Ireland, although, when we sow corn we 
mean corn, and corn only, when we sow tur- 
nips, we mean turnips, the result is that we 
dou’t get altogether what we domean, Some 
of our good seed is lost, and there spring up 
chick weed, corn-cockle, black-mustard, tares, 
and wild-carrots. The law of nature is a be- 
neficent one, by which provision is made for 
the spread of vegetation ; we know that, and 
we hope we have a due respect for groundsel, 
chickweed, hawkweed, and the rest of their 
fraternity. If any process, short of extermi- 
nation, could provide that in the immediate 
neighbourhood of cultivated fields, 


Hawkweed and groundsel’s fanny downs 
Unruffied keep their scedy crowns, 
we should not see the noble race of man 
engaged in warfare with the simplest and 
apparently the weakest races of the vege- 
table world. 

Apparently the weakest, we say only ; for, 
surely, these little weeds are among the weak 
things that are able to confound the strong. 
There may be one hundred and thirty flowers 
having seed-vessels on a single plant of 
groundsel, and in each seed-vessel there are 
fifty seeds. Thus, one groundsel seed is 
father to six thousand five hundred sons, 
more than there are of visible stars in the 
firmament. Many of these settle where they 
eannot live; many exist only to be eaten 
by birds. It is not meant that all seeds 


should produce plants, very many are as| 
much bread to the birds as seeds of corn are | 
If, however, by an accident, | 
every son to which a thriving groundsel, | 


bread to us. 
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seed is parent, grew up, throve, and produced 
new seed in the same proportion—an impos- 
sible assumption—the descendants of a see«l 
of groundsel in the second geveration would 
exceed in number forty millions; the tele- 
scope itself has not enabled us to see so many 
stars. Chickweed is less prolific ; though, 
indeed, even that may produce as many as 
five hundred seeds upon each plant. But, 
then, look at the red poppy. It can yield a 
hundred flowers from one root; and, from each 
flower can develop no less than five hundred 
seeds ; fifty thousand may, therefore, by chance 
be the number of its offspring. Black mus- 
tard and wild carrot produce families of 
magnitude about equal one to another. One 
may, when in perfection, produce two hundred 
flowers with six seeds in each, the other six 
hundred flowers, with in each two seeds. One 
dandelion root may have twelve flowers, 
while each dandelion flower yields one hun- 
dred and seventy seeds. The seeds of one 
sow-thistle may number five-and-twenty 
thousand. One plant of stinking chamomile 
may yield forty thousand, one plant of May- 
weed five-and-forty thousand seeds. 

Inasmuch, as nature is resolved to spread 
her carpet where she can, and man knows 
very well that the green carpet with its 
pretty little flower patterns must be taken 
up wherever the ground is to be tilled for 
special uses of his own, the need of constant 
watchfulness is obvious enough. To say 
that over a given space there shall grow 
nothing but wheat, if we mean earnestly 
what we are saying, is to declare war against 
allother growths whichset up their own claims 
to the same land. It is a case of war arising 
outof territorialaggression. The farmers seize 
upon a territory occupied by various races of 
plants known to them by the rough general 
name of The Weeds. ‘the weeds are got 
under, subdued, in a great measure extirpated, 
and the farmers then set up an iron rule 
over the soil ; upon which they establish in 
rich colonies their own subjects, the cereals 
and green crops. The farmers justify their 
first aggression. The well-being of mankiud 
depends, they say, on the predominance of 
the two races of cereals and green crops. 
What do the weeds care for this reasoning ? 
The race of man has always trampled on 
them, They are the first owners of the soil. 
They claim it. They watch, therefore, the 
opportunity to rise, and every great rising of 
the weeds is attended with « frightful mas- 
sacre of the new race. There is no mercy 
shown even to the newly born; whether of 
the green crops or the cereals. Thousands upon 
thousands of them are without pity smothered 
by the weeds, while others perish in their 
prime. 

Let us observe the common case of a forti- 
fied town in possession of a cereal colony, 
such as we may take a wheat field to 
be, walled with its hedges, moated with its 
ditches, and having its one or two great 
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gates kept carefully closed. Not only is 


it frequently in England, and almost inva-| 
riably in Ireland plagued by the insubordi-| 


nation of the weeds allowed to live within its 


bounds, and to lie there at the root of general | 


society; but it is, every summer, regularly be- 
sieged by ragged regiments. There are the 
chickweeds, the hawkbits, the thistles with 
their white plumes waving and their lances 
shouldered, the poppies, reddest of republi- 
cans, the black mustards, whose family, 
perhaps, has caused more tears to be shed 
than any race, except that of the onions. 
There are the nettles with their poisoned 
barbs, the dandelions each with fire upon 
his head. These storm the field, master 
the outworks, and do not a little mischief to 
the regiments that lift their shining spears 
within. For, to leave figures of speech for 
figures of arithmetic, here are some facts that 
have been stated by Sir John Sinclair; the 
result of three experiments. 

First experiment. Seven acres of light, 
gravelly land were fallowed and sown broad- 
cast; one acre was measured off, and not 
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destroy the thistles upon his land at the 
proper seasons, or he may employ people to 
do it at his neighbour’s cost. In Denmark, 
there is a law to oblige farmers to root 
up the corn-marigold, The oldest regula- 
tion against the corn-marigold was probably 
that in a statute of Alexander the Second 
of Scotland; which, in or about the year 
twelve hundred and twenty, denounced 
that man to be a traitor who poisons 
the king’s lands with weeds and introduces 
into them a host of enemies, Bondsmen 
Ra had this plant in their corn were fined 


a sheep for each stalk, and a Scottish baron 
held what were called goul courts, for the 
purpose of fining jarmers in whose growing 
crops three or more heads of corn-marigold 
could be detected. 

In modern times a clause of a bill which 
enforced the extirpation of weeds in hedges 
and along roadsides, passed our English 
House of Commons, but was thrown out by the 
Lords, Yetit is possible that great advantage 
might result from one or two legal provisions 
of this kind. The loss by waoae in England 


a weed was pulled out of it; the other six| is not very great; in Ireland the fields are 
were carefully weeded. The unweeded acre| overrun with them, and a crusade. against 
produced eighteen bushels: each weeded|them has been organised by Mr. William 


acre twenty-two bushels and a half, which 
is a quarter more of produce, due to 
weeding. 


| Donnelly, the Kegistrar-General of Agricul- 
tural Statistics. The subject is indeed in 
Ireland one of national importance, and the 





Second Experiment. A six-acre field was' zeal of Mr. Donnelly has caused its im- 
sown with barley, in fine tilth and well) portance to be very widely recoguised. He 
manured, The weeding, owing to a great! has written to the judges, and convinced 
abundance of charlock, cost twelve shillings | them of the wisdom of directing the atten- 
an acre. The produce of an unweeded tion of grand juries at assizes, and of county 
acre was only thirteen bushels, of a weeded ' surveyors, to the great hurt resulting from 
acre twenty-eight bushels. Produce by! the growth of weeds along the sides of 
weeding was thus more than doubled, and! public roads. He has caused the Irish 
the land also left clean for succeeding crops,| Royal Agricultural Society to resolve: 

Third Experiment. Six acres were sown,“ That as great injury arises to the 
with oats. One acre ploughed but once, and, | farming classes in this country from the 
unmanured, produced only seventeen bushels ;| growth of weeds along the sides of public 
another acre ploughed three times, manured | roads, whose seeds being allowed to ripen 
and weeded, produced thirty-seven bushels,}and shed, are spread over the adjoining 
being a gain, say of ten bushels by the | lands, a circular be immediately addressed to 
manure and ten more by the weeding. |the grand juries of the several counties, . 

It would thus appear that we are within | soliciting them to give directions to the 
the truth in saying that, where the weeds | county surveyors to make it imperative upon 
are not kept under, there is a loss incurred | road contractors to cut down and remove all 
of one-fourth of the crop. The weeds rob the | weeds, more particularly thistles, docks, and 


growth with which they are mixed of some part 
of the food which the ground holds for the use 
of plants ; they clog the ground mechanically ; 
they keep air and light from the young seed ; 
they injure the crop seriously when there 
is high wind or heavy rain; they delay the 
processes of harvesting and stacking; and, by 
so doing, increase the tarmer’s risk ; while the 
grain that has ripened under all these disad- 
vantages goes to the stack worse corn than it 
would have been had it been grown unac- 
companied by weeds, 

‘The suppression of weeds has been con- 


rag-weeds, before the first of June, and at 
such other periods in the year as may prevent 
their injurious effects to the farmer.” 
Moreover, Mr. Donnelly addressed a cir- 
‘cular upon this subject of weeds to the 
county surveyors throughout Ireland, asking 
them to seek authority from the grand 
juries to introduce into all road contracts a 
clause compelling the contractors to keep 
the roads, footpaths, and fences, clear of 
weeds. Another circular he.addressed to 
the chairmen and directors of all Irish rail- 
' ways, begging them to be so good as to give 


sidered iu France a duty not unworthy of directions to have all weeds immediately re- 
being enforced by law. A French farmer moved which might be found growing on the 
may sue his neighbour who neglects to; sides, embankments, cuttings, and fences of 
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the railways under their control. In a like! sheep, for tillage, for turnips, for wheat, for beans; 
spirit, he addressed canal directors and 2nd. in a word, for every crop and circumstance of pro- 
commissioners of public works. In a like fitable husbandry. You must examine into the soil 
spirit, he applied to the Poor Law Commis- before you can believe that a country, which has so 
sion Office, and procured a note to all the beggarly an appearance, can be so rich and fertile. 
Irish boards of guardians, suggesting that’ Monsieur Moreau de Jonnes, after elabo- 
the children in the workhouse schools should rate examination of the agriculture of the 
be taught the injury arising from, and the’ British islands, placed Ireland before England 
necessity for destroying, weeds on the farms'and Scotland. He represented the produce 
upon which, in «fter-life, they might be em- of wheat over a given space to be as twenty 
ployed. In a like spirit, this determined ™ Treland to eighteen in England and sixteen 
thistle-hater wrote to the Commissioners of in Scotland ; of rye as thirty-two in Ireland 
National Education, and caused them to to ten in England and twelve in Scotland ; 
instruct inspectors how to carry out the sug- | of barley as twenty-one in Ireland and Eng- 
gestion that the children in national kool land to twelve in Scotland ; the yield of oats 
should be trained by their respective | per acre being in all three countries equal. 
teachers to see the necessity of destroying | Of the whole land again, Sir Robert Kane, 
all weeds found on the farms of their parents, | ten years ago, wrote thus : 

or on the highways thereto adjacent. He, It includes bogs and mountains, The area of bog 
wrote, with like result, to the Irish Church | is two million eight hundred and thirty-three thousand 
Education Society ; and so, by hel of the | acres, of which almost all is capable of reclamation, 
two great educational bodies, boned to put) and of being adapted to productive husbandry, if not 
enmity to weeds into the minds of six hun-| tequired as repositories of fuel. Of the mountainy 
dred thousand members of the rising genera- | *"4 #10, very little is beyond the domsia of agricul- 
tion. Mr, Donnelly sent, also, circulars with | tural enterprise. The average elevation of Ireland 


. 7 : j above the sea is not more than three hundred and 
a like purpose to the clergy of all denomina- eighty-seven feet ; very little ground indeed lies above 


aa — to ree man of influence in Ire-| the elevation of six hundred feet. In fact there is no 
and, oubtless, it was by the labours of | district in Ireland sufficiently elevated to thereby pre- 
Mr. Donnelly that the Lord Lieutenant sent serious impediments to cultivation, and scarcely an 
Met ay. See eee in Ath- | acre to which the term of incapable of cultivation 
one, stimulated to dwell on the importance 
of pre any further occupation of the| 


can be applied, 

‘ He labours indeed for a great social object 
soil of Ire and by weeds. Be. desires, if only by the sapiuilles of 

Until quite of late, ‘neglect of the duty of| the weeds which now cumber the fertile soil, 
weeding has been rapidly on the increase. In to add one-fourth to the productive power of 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, the weeding} land like this, in which noble resources 
beside roads, canals, railway cuttings, &c., was | are awaiting their development. The agri- 
attended to in twenty-four cases out of a| cultural statistics, which are collected in Ire- 
hundred, but in the year following only in| jand under the Registrar-General’s directions, 
eighteen cases. In the former year it was| from the voluntary statements of the tenant 
totall neglected only in twenty-nine Cases | farmers prove advance in several direc- 


| 


out o the hundred ; ut in the year follow-| tions. The increase of the space allowed to 
ing the twenty-nine per cent. became fifty-| wheat crops was last year greater than 
two per cent. of absolute neglect. The very | in any year before. In "fifty-five, the breadth 
fertility of the ground which makes one 80 | of wheat sown throughout Ireland was greater 
desirous to see the complete development of} than in ’fifty-four by thirty-four thousand 
its resources, serves only, under a rule of] acres. In ‘fifty-six, the increase upon 
neglect, to ar the tendency of ill weeds to fifty-five was of eighty-three thousand 
grow apace. More than two score of years acres, the largest known. There was a very 
“6, the ground was thus described by Mr. slight diminution of the growth of oats, 
akefield : but an increase to the extent of a hundred 
A great portion of the soil of Ireland throws out a|@nd twenty thousand acres in land planted 
luxuriant herbage, springing from a calcareous subsoil with potatoes. There was fifty thousand 
without any considerable depth. This is one species of | fewer acres growing barley, bere, rye, beans, 
the rich soil of Ireland, and is found throughout Ros- and peas, and about ten thousand acres added 
common, in some parts of Galway, Clare, and other/to the number of those growing flax. The 
districts. Some places exhibit the richest loam I ever! total increase of ground under crops amounted 
saw turned up with a plough ; this is the case through-| tg about sixty-five thousand acres. These 
Seon in particular. og such soil occurs, its} are the main changes of the land. In farm- 
ertility is so conspicuous that it appears as if nature | ; i 
a ee te counteract the bad effect produced asics Wendel ent Saepade ak teeta of 
y the clumsy system of its cultivators, about seventeen thousand in the number of 
horses kept, and a general addition of eighty 
or ninety thousand to the number of the 
sheep. In kine and pigs there is an ap- 
nt decrease, mainly due to the fact 
that the returns for the year were taken 


Arthur Young reported upon Limerick 
and Tipperary thus : 
It is the richest soil I ever saw, and as such is ap- 


plicable to every wish. It will fatten the largest 
bullock, and at the same time do equally well for 
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six weeks earlier than those for the year 
previous, and just too early to include the 
newly born calves and the litters of piglings 
which the small farmers generally contrive 
to secure for July, in order that the young 
pigs may be able to eat, in October, the 
small potatoes which abound while the po- 
tatoe-crop is being dug. The growth of 
potatoes during the year just ended has been 
greater also in Scotland than in the year 
previous, and in Scotland also, there has 
been an increased breadth of land used for 
the growth of wheat. 

And we now look once more from the corn 
to the weeds, which, where they are allowed to 
row, subtract one fourth, or even a third 
rom the value of the corn land, Such views 
as we have been suggesting, led Sir John 
Sinclair, first president of the Board of Agri- 
culture, to an opinion which we give as Mr. 
Donnelly quotes it in the general abstracts of 
Irish agricultural statistics for the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, to which 
public document we may refer as the autho- 
rity for all, or nearly all, that we have here 
been saying. The quotation ends our state- 
ment of the case : 


The importance of weeding, both to the individual 
and to the public is such, that it ought to be enforced 
by law. At any rate, a regulation of police, for fining 
those who harbour weeds, the seeds of which may be 
blown into their neighbour’s ground, can have no injus- 
tice in principle. In England, the petty constable 
might be required by precept from the high constable, 
to give in presentments to the quarter sessions, con- 
taining a list of all persons who suffered weeds to run 
to seed in their hedges or lands, such presentments to 
be particularly specified to the court. Those referring 
to the coltsfoot, to be given in at the Lady Day 
sessions ; and those referring to thistles, ragweed, &c., 
to be given in at the Midsummer sessions. An order 
of court might then be made, for the immediate 
removal of such nuisances ; and if not complied with, 
the offender should be fined a sum not exceeding five 
pounds, one half to the informer, and the other half to 
go for the relief of the poor. If, in consequence of 
such a system being enforced, from four to five 
bushels of wheat, fifteen bushels of barley, and ten 
bushels of oats additional, were raised in all the fields 
in the kingdom whose crops are now injured by weeds, 
the benefit would be well worth the labour and ex- 
pense, and the farmers would soon find that, however 
anxious they may be to have their lands tithe free, 
yet, to have them weed-free is of still greater im- 
portance. 


THE BRAVE WOMEN OF TANN. 


Ar the little town of Tann, in the Vosges, on all 
public occasions, the women take precedence of the 
men, in virtue of their conduct related below. 


Sate the heavy burghers 
In their gloomy hall, 
Pondering all the dangers 
Likely to befall : 
Ward they yet or yield to strangers 


| Their beleaguer’d wall. 
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“ All our trade is ruin’d: 
Saw I this afar, 

Said I not, Our markets 
Month-long siege will mar; 
Let not our good town embark its 

Fortunes on this war. 


“ Now our folly takes. us: 
War first hath his share, 

Famiue now ; who dreameth 
Bankrupts can repair 

Double loss? or likely seemeth 
Victors should despair? 


And our trade is ruin’d: 
Little. that remains 

Let us save to hearse us 
From these bloody pains, 

Ere the wrathful foe amerce us 
Of our farthest gains !” 


Up and speaks young Hermann, 
With the flushing cheek, 

“ Shame were it to render : 
Though the wall be weak ; ” 
Say the old men, “ Let us end, or 

Certain death we seek !” 


In their gloomy chambers 
Thus their councils wend ; 

“ Five of our most trusted 
With the morn descend; 

Say—so peace may be adjusted, 
Chained lives we'll spend. 


“ Now, home to our women ! 
They'll be glad to learn 

We have weigh’d so gravely, 
Peace hath fill’d the urn. 

Though in truth they’ve borne them bravely 
In this weary turn.” 


Home unto the women ; 
But each burgher found 
Scorn in place of smiling: 
For each good wife frown’d 
On this coward reconciling-— 
Peace with honour bound. 


In their morrow’s council 
Women voices rise: 

“ Count ye babes and women 
But as merchandise, 

To be traffick’d with the foemen, 
Things of such a price ? 


“ We will man your ramparts; 
Ye, who are not men, 

Go, hide in your coffers ! 
We will call you when 

Slid home, ’mid the crowd of scoffers, 
Those five heralds then. 


In the morrow’s danger 
Women take their share ; 

Many a sad grey morning 
Found them watching there : 

Till we learn’d from their high scorning 
To make light of care. 


Chief with our gaunt warders 
Hermann’s young Betrothed 
Pass'd, like Victory’s Splendour, 
In bright courage clothed : 
Fear hid, fearful to offend her, 
Knowing himself loathed, 
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Blinding red the sunset ! 
In that hopeful breast 
Stay'd the foeman’s arrow. 
So "twas won. The rest— 
How Despair, in strait most narrow, 
Smote the Victor’s crest— 


Matters not. Our women 
Drove him to his den. 

°T was his last invasion; 
We've had peace since then. 

This is why, on State occasion, 
They precede our men, 


THE DEAD SECRET. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. THE HIDING OF THE 
SECRET. 


TuE instant Sarah Leeson had turned the 
key of her bedroom door, she took the sheet 
of note-paper from its place of concealment 
in her bosom—shuddering, when she drew it 
out, as if the mere contact of it hurt her— 
placed it open on her little dressing-table, and 
tixed her eyes eagerly on the lines which the 
note contained, At first they swam and 
mingled together before her. She pressed 
her hands over her eyes for a few minutes, 
and then looked at the writing again. 

The characters were clear now—vividly 
clear, and, as she fancied, unnaturally large 
and near to view. There was the address: 
“Tomy Husband ;” there the first blotted 
line beneath, in her dead mistress’s hand- 
writing; there the lines that followed, 
traced by her own pen, with the signatures at 
the end—Mrs. Treverton’s first, and then her 
own. The whole amounted to but very few 
sentences, written on one perishable fragment 
of paper, which the flame of a candle would 
have consumed in a moment. Yet there she 
sat, reading, reading, reading, over and over 
again; never touching the note, except 
when it was absolutely necessary to turn 
over the first page; never moving, never 
speaking, never raising her eyes from the 
pee As a condemned prisoner might read 

is death-warraut, so did Sarah Leeson now 
read the few lines which she and her mistress 
had written together not half-an-hour since. 

The secret of the paralysing effect of that 
writing on her mind lay, not only in itself 
but in the circumstances which had attended 
the act of its production. The oath which 
had been proposed by Mrs. Treverton under 
no more serious influence than the last 
caprice of disordered faculties, stimulated by 
confused remembrances of stage words and 
stage situations, had been accepted by Sarah 
Leeson as the most sacred and inviolable 
engagement to which she could bind herself. 
The threat of enforcing obedience to her last 
commands from beyond the grave, which 
the mistress had uttered in mocking 
experiment on the superstitious fears of the 
credulous maid, now hung darkly over the 
weak mind of Sarah, as a judgment which 
might descend on her, visibly and inexorably, 
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at any moment of her future life. When 
she roused herself at last, and pushed away 
the paper, and rose to her feet, she stood 
quite still for an instant, before she ventured 
to look behind her. When she did look, it was 
with an effort and a start, with a searching 
distrust of the empty dimness in the remoter 
corners of the room. 

Her old habit of talking to herself began 
to resume its influence, as she now walked 
rapidly backwards and forwards, sometimes 
along the room and sometimes across it. She 
repeated incessantly such broken phrases as 
these: “How can I give him the letter?— 
Such a good master; so kind to us all— 
Why did she die, and leave it all to me ?—I 
can’t bear it alone; it’s too much for me.” 
While reiterating tnese sentences, she va- 
cantly occupied herself in putting things 
about the room in order, which were set in 
perfect order already. All her looks, all her 
actions, betrayed the vain struggle of a weak 
mind to sustain itself under the weight of a 
heavy responsibility. She arranged and re- 
arranged the cheap china ornaments on her 
chimney-piece a dozen times over—put her 
pin-cushion first on the looking-glass, then 
on the table in front of it—changed the posi- 
tion of the little porcelain dish and tray on 
her wash-band-stand, now to one side of the 
basin and now to the other. Throughout all 
these trifling actions, the natural grace, 
delicacy, and prim neat-handedness of the 
woman still waited mechanically on the most 
useless and aimless of her occupations of the 
moment. She knocked nothing down, she put 
nothing awry, her footsteps at. their fastest 
made no sound—the very skirts of her dress 
were kept as properly and prudishly com- 
posed as if it was broad daylight and the 
eyes of all her neighbours ‘were looking at 
her. 

From time to time the sense of the words 
she was murmuring confusedly to herself 
changed. Sometimes they disjointedly ex- 
pressed bolder and more self-reliant thoughts. 
Once they seemed to urge her again to the 
dressing-table and the open letter on it, 
against her own will. She read aloud the 
address: “To my Husband,” and caught 
the letter up sharply, and spoke in firmer 
tones, “ Why give it to him at all? Why not 
let the secret die with her and die with me, 
as it ought? Whyshould he knowit? He 
shall not know it!” Saying those last 
words, she desperately held the letter within 
an inch of the flame of the candle. At the 
same moment the white curtain over the 
window before her stirred a little, as the 
freshening air found its way through the 
old-fashioned, ill-fitting sashes. Her eye 
caught sight of it, as it waved gently back- 
wards and forwards. She clasped the letter 
suddenly to her breast with both hands, and 
shrank back against the wall of the room, 
her eyes still fastened on the curtain, with 
the same blank look of horror which they 
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| had expressed when Mrs. Treverton had 
threatened to claim her servant’s obedience 
| from the other world. 

“Something moves,” she gasped to herself, 
on a breathless whisper. “Something moves 
in the rvom besides me!” 

The curtain waved slowly to and fro for 
the second time. Still fixedly looking at it 
over her shoulder, she crept along the wall 
to the door. 

“Do you come to me already?” she said, 
her eyes riveted on the curtain while her 
hand groped over the lock for the key. 
“ Before the grave.is dug? Before the coffin 
is made? Before the body is cold?” 

She opened the door and glided into the 
passage ; stopped there for a moment, and 
looked back into the room. 

“Rest!” she said. “ Rest—he shall have 
the letter.” 

The staircase-lamp guided her out of the 
passage. Descending hurriedly, as if she 
feared to give herself time to think, she 
reached Captain Trevertou’s study, on the 
ground-fioor, in a minute or two. The door 
was wide open, and the room was empty. 

After reflecting a little, she lighted one of 
the chamber-candles standing on the hall- 
table, at the lamp in the study, and ascended 
the stairs again to her master’s bedroom. 
After repeatedly knocking at the door and 
obtaining no answer, she ventured to go in. 
The bed had not been disturbed, the candles 
had not been lit—to all appearance, the room 
had not even been 
night. 








the letter there? She hesitated a little— 
then whispered, “I must! I must!” The 
direction she now compelled herself to take, 
led her a little way down the stairs again. 


cautiously by the bannisters, and pausing to 
take breath almost at every step. The door 
of what had been Mrs. Treverton’s bed- 
room was opened, when she ventured to 
knock at it, by the nurse, who inquired 
roughly and suspiciously, what she wauted 
there. 

“I want to speak to my master.” 

“Look for him somewhere else. 
was here half an hour ago. 
now.” 

“Do you know where he has gone ?” 

“No. I don’t pry into other people’s 
goings and comings. I mind my own busi- 
ness.” 
With that discourteous answer, the nurse 
closed the door again. Just as Sarah turned 
away from’it, she looked towards the inner 
end of the passage. The door of the nursery 
was situated there. It was ajar, and a dim 
gleam of candle-light was flickering through 


He 
He is gone 
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entered during the} 
‘There was but one other place to seek him | 


in—the chamber in which his wife lay dead. | 
Could she summon the courage to give him | 


She descended very slowly this time, holuing | 


37 
eandle-light came from ap inner room, 
usually occupied, as she well knew, by 
the nursery-maid and by the only child of 
the house of Treverton ; a little girl, named 
Rosamond, aged, at that time, nearly five 
years, 

“Can he be there ?—in that room, of all the 
rooms in the house!” 

Quickly as the thought arose in her mind, 
Sarah raised the letter (which she had 
hitherto carried in her hand) to the bosom of 
her dress, and hid it for the second time, 
exactly as she had hidden it on leaving her 
mistress’s bedside. 

She then stole across the nursery on tip- 
toe towards the inner room. The entrance to 
it, to please some caprice of the child’s, had 
been arched, and framed with trellis-work, 
gaily-coloured, so as to resemble the entrance 
to a summer-house. Two pretty chintz cur- 
tains, hanging inside the trellis-work, formed 
the only barrier between the day-room and 
the bed-room. One of these was looped up, 
and towards the opening thus made, Sarah 
now advanced, after cautiously leaving her 
candle in the passage outside. 

The first object that attracted her at- 
tention in the child’s bed-room, was the 
figure of the nursemaid, leaning back fast 
asleep in an easy chair by the window. Ven- 
turiug, after this discovery, to look more 
boldly into the room, she next saw her 
master sitting with his back towards her, by 
the side of the child’s crib. Little Rosamond 
was awake, and was standing up in bed with 
her arms round her father’s neck. One of 
her hands held over his shoulder the doll 
that she had taken to bed with her, the 
other was twined gently in his hair. The 
child had been crying bitterly, and had 
now exhausted herself, so that she was only 
moaning a little from time to time, with her 
head laid wearily on her father’s bosom. 

The tears stood thick in Sarah’s eyes 
as they looked on her master and on the 
little hands that lay round his neck. ‘She 
lingered by the raised curtain, heedless of 
the risk she ran, from moment to moment, 
of being discovered and questioned—lingered 
until she heard Captain Treverton say 
soothingly to the child : 

“Hush, Rosie, dear! hush, my own love ! 
Don’t cry any more for poor mamma. Think 
of poor papa, and try to comfort him.” 

Simple as the words were, quietly and ten- 
derly as they were spoken, they seemed 
instantly to deprive Sarah Leeson of all 
power of self-control. Reckless whether she 
was heard or not, she turned and ran into the 
passage us if she had been flying for her life. 
Passing the candle she had left there, with- 
out so much as a look at it, she made for the 
stairs, and descended them with headlong 
rapidity to the kitchen-floor. There, one of 
the servants who had been sitting up met her, 
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at. and, with a face of astonishment and alarm, 
She went in immediately, and saw that the! asked what was the matter. 
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“Tm ill—I’m faint—I want air,” she 
answered, speaking thickly and confusedly. | 
“ Open the garden-door and let me out.” 

The man obeyed, but doubtfully, as if 
he thought her unfit to be trusted by her- | 
self. 

“She gets stranger than ever in her 
ways,” he said, when he rejoined his fellow- 
servant, after Sarah had hurried past him | 
into the open air. “ Now my mistress is dead, | 
she will have to find another place, I suppose. | 
I, for one, shan’t break my heart when she’s 
gone. Shall you?” 

The cool, sweet air in the garden blowing | 
freshly over Sarah’s face, seemed to caim the | 
violence of her agitation. She turned down 
a side walk which led to a terrace and over- 
looked the chureh of the neighbouring 
village. The daylight out of doors was clear 
already. The misty auburn light that goes 
before sunrise, was flowing up, peaceful and | 
lovely, behind a line of detnewe moor- | 
land, over all the eastern sky. The old; 
church, with the hedge of myrtle and fuschia 
growing round the little cemetery at the side | 
of it in all the luxuriance which is only seen | 
in Cornwall, was clearing and brightening to 
view, almost as fast as the morning firma- 
ment itself. Sarah leaned her arms heavily on | 
the back of a garden-seat, and turned her | 
face towards the church. Her eyes wan- 
dered from the building itself to the 
cemetery by its side—rested there—and 
watched the light growing warmer and 
warmer over the lonesome refuge where the 
dead lay at rest. 

“O, my heart! my heart!” she said. 
“What must it be made of not to break ?” 

She remained for some time leaning on the 
seat, looking sadly towards the churchyard, and 
a over the words which she had 

eard Captain Treverton say to the child. 
They seemed to connect themselves, as every- 
thing else now appeared to connect itself in 
her mind, with the letter that had been writ- 
tenon Mrs.Treverton’s death-bed. Shedrew it 
from her bosom once more, and crushed it 
up angrily in her fingers. 

“Still in my hands! still not seen by any | 
eyes but mine!” she said, looking down at the 
crumpled pages. “Is it all my fault? If 
she was alive now—if she had seen what I | 
saw, if she had heard what I heard—could | 
she expect me to give him the letter ? ” 

Her mind was apparently steadied by the 
reflection which her last words expressed. 
She moved away thoughtfully from the gar- 
den-seat, crossed the terrace, descended some 
wooden steps, and followed a shrubbery path, 
which led round by a winding track from 
the east to the north side of the house. 

This part of the building had been unin- 
habited and neglected for more than half 
a century past. In the time of Captain 
Treverton’s father the whole range of the 
north rooms had been stripped of their finest 
pictures and their most valuable furniture, to 
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assist in re-decorating the west rooms, which 
now formed the only inhabited part of the 
house, and which were amply sufficient for 
the accommodation of the family and of any 
visitors who came to stay with them. The 
mansion had been originally built in the form 
of a square, and had been strongly fortified. 
Of the many defences of the place, but one 
now remained—a heavy, low tower (from 
which and from the village near, the house 
derived its name of Porthgenna Tower), 
standing at the southern extremity of the 
west front. The south side itself consisted 
of stables and out-houses, with a ruinous 
wall in front of them, which, running back, 
eastward, at right angles, joined the north 
side, and so completed the square which the 
whole outline of the building represented. 
The outside view of the range of north rooms 
from the weedy, deserted garden, below, 
showed plainly enough that many years had 
aa since any human creature had inha- 
ited them. The window-panes were broken 
in some places, and covered thickly with dirt 
and dust in others. Here, the shutters were 
closed—there, they were only half-opened. 
The untrained ivy, the rank vegetation grow- 
ing in fissures of the stone-work, the festoons 
of spiders’ webs, the rubbish of wood, bricks, 
plaster, broken glass, rags, and strips of soiled 
cloth, which lay beneath the windows, all 
told the same tale of neglect. Shadowed by 
its position, this ruinous side of the house 
had a dark, cold, wintry aspect, even on the 
sunny August morning, when Sarah Leeson 
strayed into the deserted northern garden. 
Lost in the labyrinth of her own thoughts, 
she moved slowly past flower-beds, long 
since rooted up, and along gravel-walks 
overgrown by weeds; her eyes wandering 
mechanically over the prospect, her feet me- 
chanically carrying her on wherever there was 
a trace of a footpath, lead where it might. 
The shock which the words spoken by her 
master in the nursery had communicated to 
her mind, had set her whole nature, so to 
speak, at bay, and had roused in her, at last, 
the moral courage to arm herself with a final 
and a desperate resolution. Wandering more 
and more slowly along the pathways of the 
forsaken garden, as the course of her ideas 
withdrew her more and more completely from 
all outward things, she stopped insensibly on 


jan open patch of ground, which had once 


been a well-kept lawn, and which still com- 
manded a full view of the long range of un- 
inhabited north rooms. 

“ What binds me to give the letter to my 
master, at all?” she thought to herself, 
smoothing out the crumpled paper dreamily 
in the palm of her hand. “My. mistress died 
without making me swear to do that. Can 
she visit it on me from the other world, if I 
keep the promises I swore to observe, and do 
no more? May I not risk the worst that can 
happen, so long as I hold religiously to all 
that I undertook to do on my oath ?” 
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She paused here in reasoning with herself ; 
her superstitious fears still influencing her out 
of doors, in the daylight, as they had influ- 
enced her in her own room, in the time of 
darkness. She paused—then fell to smooth- 
ing the letter again, and began to recal the 
terms of the solemn engagement which Mrs. 
Treverton had forced her to contract, 

What had she actually bound herself to 
de? Not to destroy the letter, and not to 
take it away with her if she left the house. 
Beyond that, Mrs. Treverton’s desire had 
been that the letter should be given to her 
husband. Was that last wish binding on the 
person to whom it had been confided? Yes. 
As binding as an oath? No. 

Asshe arrived at that conclusion, she looked 
up. At first, her eyes rested vacantly on the 
lonely, deserted north front of the house ; 
gradually, they became attracted by one par- 
ticular window exactly in the middle, on the 
floor above the ground—the largest and the 
gloomiest of all the row; suddenly, they 
brightened with an expression of intelligence. 
She started ; a faint flush of colour flew into 
her cheeks, and she hastily advanced closer to 
the wall of the house. 

The panes of the large window were yellow 
with dust and dirt, and festooned about fan- 
tastically with cobwebs. Below it was a 
heap of rubbish, scattered over the dry 
mould of what might once have been a bed 
of flowers or shrubs. The form of the bed 
was still marked out by an oblong boundary 
of weeds and rank grass. She followed it 
irresolutely all round, looking up at the 
window at every step, then stopped close 
under it, glanced at the letter in her hand, 
and said to herself abruptly :-— 

“Til risk it !” | 

As the words fell from her lips, she has- 
tened back to the inbabited part of the 
house, followed the passage on the kitchen- 
floor which led to the housekeeper’s room, 
entered it, and took down from a nail in 
the wall a bunch of keys, having a large 
ivory label attached to the ring that con- 
nected them, on which was inscribed, “ Keys 
of the North Rooms.” 

She placed the keys on a writing-table 
near her, took up a pen, and rapidly added 
these lines on the blank side of the letter which 
she had written under her mistress’s dicta- 
tion :-—~ 

“If this paper should ever be found 
(which I pray with my whole heart it 
never may be), I wish to state that I have 
come to the resolution of hiding it, because I | 
dare not show the writing that it contains to 
my master, to whom it is addressed. In 
doing what I now propose to do, though I 
am acting against my mistress’s last wishes, 
I am not breaking the solemn engagement 
which she obliged me to make before her on 
her death-bed. That engagement forbids 
me to destroy this letter, or to take it away | 
with me if I leave the house. I shall do 
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neither,—my purpose is to conceal it in the 
place, of all others, where I think there is 
least chance of its ever being found again. 
Any hardship or misfortune which may 
follow as a consequence of this deceitful pro- 
ceeding on my part, will fall on myself. 
Others, I believe on my conscience, will be 
the happier for the hiding of the dreadful 
secret which this letter contains.” 

She signed those lines with her name,— 
pressed them hurriedly over the blotting- 
pad that lay with the rest of the writing 
materials on the table——took the note in 
her hand, after first folding it up, and then, 
snatching at the bunch of keys, with a look 
all aa her, as if she dreaded being secretly 
observed, left the room. All her actions 
since she had entered it, had been hasty 
and sudden; she was evidently afraid of 
allowing herself one leisure moment to 
reflect. 

On quitting the housekeeper’s room, she 
turned to the left, ascended a back staircase, 
and unlocked a door at the top of it. A cloud 
of dust flew all about her, as she softly 
opened the door; a mouldy coolness made 
her shiver as she crossed a large stone hall, 
with some black old family portraits, the 
canvases of which were buiging out of the 
frames, hanging on the walls. Ascending 
more stairs, she came upon a row of doors, 
all leading into rooms on the first floor of 
the north side of the house. 

She knelt down, putting the letter on the 
boards beside her, opposite the keyhole of 
the first door she came to on reaching the 
top of the stairs, peered in distrustfully for 
an instant, then began to try the different 


| keys till she found one that fitted the lock. 


She had great difficulty in accomplishing 
this, from the violence of her agitation, which 
made her hands tremble to such a degree 
that she was hardly able to keep the keys 
separate one from the other. At length she 
succeeded in opening the door. ‘Thicker 
clouds of dust than she had yet met with 
flew out the moment the interior of the 
room was visible; a dry, airless, suffocatin 
atmosphere almost choked her as she stoope 
to pick up the letter from the floor. She 
recoiled from it at first, and took a few steps 
back towards the staircase. But she re- 
covered her resolution immediately. “I 
can’t go back now!” she said, desperately, 
and entered the room. 

She did not remain in it more than two or 
three minutes. When she came out again, 
her face was white with fear, and the hand 
which had held the letter when she went into 
the room, held nothing now but a small 
rusty key. 

After loeking the door again, she exa- 
mined the large bunch of keys which she 
had taken from the housekeeper’s room, 
with closer attention than she yet be- 
stowed on them. Besides the ivory label 
attached to the ring that connected them, 
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there were smaller labels, of parchment, tied 
to the handles of some of the keys, to indi- 
cate the rooms to which they gave admission. 
The particular key which she had used had 
one of these labels hanging to it. She held 
the little strip of parchment close to the 


light, and read on it, in written characters | 


faded by time, 

“The Myrtle Room.” 

The room in which the letter was hidden 
had a name, then! A prettily sounding 
name that would attract most people, and 
keep pleasantly in their memories. A name 
to be distrusted by her, after what she had 
done, on that very account. 

She took her housewife from its usual 
place in the pocket of her apron, and, with 
the scissors which it contained, cut the 
label from the key. Was it enough to 
destroy that one only? She lost herself in a 
maze of useless conjecture; and ended by 
cutting off the other labels, from no other 
motive than instinctive suspicion of them. 

Carefully gathering up the strips of parch- 
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mitted herself to deceiving still? The bare 
idea of such baseness was so revolting, that 
ishe accepted, almost with a sense of relief, 
the one sad alternative that remained—the 
| alternative of leaving the house immediately, 

And how was she to leave it? By giving 
formal warning, and so exposing herself to 
| questions which would be sure to confuse 
|and terrify her? Could she venture to face 
| her master again, after what she had done— 
|to face him, when bis first inquiries would 
refer toher mistress, when he would be certain 
to ask her for the last mournful details, for 
the slightest word that had been spoken dur- 
ing the death-scene which she alone had wit- 
nessed? She started to her feet, as the 
certain consequences of submitting herself to 
that unendurable trial all crowded together 
/warningly on her mind, took her cloak from 
its place on the wall, and listened at her door 
in sudden suspicion and fear. Had she heard 
| footsteps? Was her master sending for her 
already ? 

No: all was silent outside. 





A few tears 





ment from the floor, she put them, along with | rolled over her cheeks, as she put on her 
the little rusty key which she had brought | bonnet, and felt that she was facing, by the 
out of the Myrtle Room, in the empty pocket | performance of that simple everyday action, 
of her apron. Then, carrying the large | the last, and perhaps the hardest to meet, of 
bunch of keys in her hand, and carefully | the cruel necessities in which the hiding of 


locking the doors that she had opened on her 
way to the north side of Porthgenna Tower, 
she retraced her steps to the housekeeper’s 
room, entered it without seeing anybody, 
and hung up the bunch of keys again on the 
nail in the wall. 


the secret had involved her. There was no 
help for it. She must run the risk of be- 
| traying everything, or brave the double trial 
of leaving Porthgenna Tower, and leaving it 
secretly. 


Secretly—as athief might go? Secretly— 


Fearful, as the morning hours wore on, of| without a word to her master ; without so 
meeting with some of the female servante, | much as one line of writing to thank him 
she next hastened back to her bed-room.|for his kindness, and to ask his pardon ? 
The candle she had left there was still She had unlocked her desk, and had taken 
burning feebly in the fresh daylight. When | from it her purse, one or two letters, and a 
she drew aside the window-curtain, after little book of Wesley’s Hymns, before these 
extinguishing the candle, a shadow of her | considerations occurred to her. They made 
former fear passed over her face, even in the | her pause in the act of shutting up the desk. 
broad daylight that now flowed in upon it.|“Shall I write?” she asked herself, “and 
She opened the window, and leaned out/ leave the letter here, to be found when I am 
eagerly into the cool air. one?” A little more reflection decided her 
hether for good or for evil, the fatal|in the affirmative. As rapidly as her pen 
secret was hidden now—the act was done.|could form the letters, she wrote a few 
There was something calming in the first|lines addressed to Captain Treverton, in 
consciousness of that one fact. She could} which she confessed to having kept a secret 
think more composedly, after that, of herself,| from his knowledge which had been left in 
and of the uncertain future that lay before | her charge to divulge ; adding, that she ho- 
her. | nestly believed no harm could come to him, 
Under no circumstances, could she have | or to any one in whom he was interested, by 
expected to remain in her situation, now that her failing to perform the duty entrusted to 
the connection between herself and her mis-| her; and ending by asking his pardon for 
tress had been severed by death. She knew leaving the house secretly, and by begging, 
that Mrs. Treverton, in the last days of her | as a last favour, that no search might ever be 
illness, had earnestly recommended her maid | made for her. Having sealed this short note, 
to Captain Treverton’s kindness and protec-; and left it on her table, with her master’s 
tion, and she felt assured that the wife’s last name written outside, she listened again at 
entreaties, in this as in all other instances,|the door; and, after satisfying herself that 
would be viewed as the most sacred of obli-|no one was yet stirring, began to descend 
gations by the husband. But could she! the stairs at Portbgenna Tower for the last 
accept protection and kindness at the hand time. 
of the master whom she had been accessory, At the entrance of the passage leading to 
to deceiving, and whom she had now com-,the nursery, she stopped. The tears which 
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she had restrained since leaving her room, 
began to flow again. Urgent as her reasons 
now were for effecting her departure without 
a moment’s loss of time, she advanced, with 
the strangest inconsistency, a few steps to- 
wards the nursery-door. Before she had 
gone far, a slight noise in the lower part of 
the house caught her ear, and instantly 
checked her further progress. While she 
stood doubtful, the grief at her heart—a 
greater grief than any she had yet betrayed 
—rose irresistibly to her lips, and burst 
from them in one deep gasping sob. The 
sound of it seemed to terrify her into a 
sense of the danger of her position, if she 
delayed a moment longer. She ran out again 
to the stairs, reached the kitchen-floor in 
safety, and made her escape by the garden- 
door which the servant had opened for her 
at the dawn of the morning. 

On getting clear of the premises at Porth- 
genna Tower, instead of taking the nearest 
path over the moor that led to the high| 
road, she diverged to the church; but 
stopped before she came to it, at the public 
well of the neighbourhood, which had been | 
sunk near the cottages of the Porthgenna 
fishermen. Cautiously looking round her, 
she dropped into the well the little rusty 
key which she had brought out of the Myrtle 
Room; then hurried on, and entered the 
churchyard. She directed her course straight 
to one of the graves, situated a little apart 
from the rest. On the headstone were in- 
scribed these words :— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
HUGH POLWHEAL, 
AGED 26 YEARS. 

HE MET WITH HIS DEATH 
THOROUGH THE FALL OF A ROCK 
IN 
PORTHGENNA MINE, 
DECEMBER 17TH, 1823, 


Gathering a few leaves of grass from the 
grave, Sarah opened the little book of Wes- 
ley’s Hymns which she had brought with 
her from the bed-room at Porthgenna Tower, 
and placed the leaves delicately and carefully 
between the pages. As she did this, the 
wind blew open the title-page of the 
Hymns, and displayed this inscription on it, 
written in large clumsy characters :—“ Sarah 
Leeson, her book. ‘Lhe gift of Hugh Pol- 
wheal.” 

Having secured the blades of grass between 


the pages of the book, she retraced her| 


way towards the path, leading to the high 
road. Arrived on the moor, she took out 
ot her apron-pocket the parchment labels 
that had been cut from the keys, and 
scattered them under the furze-bushes. 

“Gone,” she said, “as I am gone! God 
help and forgive me, it is all done, and over 
now !” 

With those words, she turned her back on 


the old house and the sea-view below it, and | 
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followed the moorland path on her way to 
the high road. 


Four hours afterwards, Captain Treverton 
desired one of the servants at Porthgenna 
Tower to inform Sarah Leeson that he 
wished to hear all she had to tell him of 
the dying moments of her mistress, The 
messenger returned with looks and words 
of amazement, and with the letter that 
Sarah had addressed to her master in his 
hand. 

The moment Captain Treverton had read 
the letter, he ordered an immediate search to 
be made after the missing woman. She was 
so easy to describe and to recognise by the 
premature greyness of her hair, by the odd, 
scared look in her eyes, and by her habit of 
coustantly talking to herself, that she was 
traced with certainty as far as Truro. In 
that large town, the track of her was lost, 
and never recovered again. Rewards were 
offered ; the magistrates of the district were 
interested in the case; all that wealth and 
power could do to discover her, was done— 
and done in vain. No clue was found to 
suggest a suspicion of her whereabouts, or to 
help in the slightest degree towards explain- 
ing the nature of the secret at which she had 
hinted in her letter. She was not seen 
again, not heard of again, at Porthgenna 
Tower, after the morning of the Twenty- 
Third of August, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-nine. 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES, 


An interesting feature in the late war 
was the multiplicity of languages with which 
it brought the western armies into contact. 
They occupied the soil of a people whose half 
barbarous speech was made up of contribu- 
tions from Greek, Roman, Scythian, Median, 
Celt, Gothic Venetian, and Mongol Tartar. 
They heard the tongues of Wallachian, Bulga- 
rian, Slovak,and Circassian. There was spoken 
among them English, French, Italian, German, 
Berber, Turkish, Egyptian, Modern Greek, 
besides some little Abasian, Persian, Croatian, 
and so forth. They were opposed to Russian, 
Polish, Usbee Nogars, and all Cossack forms 
of speech. In the midst of such a Babel who 
was so much at a loss for the gift of tongues 
as the Englishman ? who was so little, as the 
Russian? In our Turkish alliance we depend 
for the conduct of negotiations upon dragomen; 
for generations we have governed our In- 
dian empire by help of interpreters. In the 
Crimea, though our officers could manfully 
do all the fighting that came in their way, 
as to the talking, they were infants. The 
commissary sent to buy provisions had to 
trust to agents, who might be faithful, or who 
might be double-dealing ; and it is admitted 
that some of the difficulty experienced in the 
procuring of supplies was to be referred to 
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our tongue-tied condition. From the same 
eause arose frequent misinterpretation as to 
the amount of confidence to be reposed in 
strangers, and the loss of a great store of 
useful information, that might have been 
obtained had we known how to converse 
freely with prisoners. But while we were 
ourselves thus ignorant, we had plenty of 
occasion for remarking the proficiency in 
language shown amongst the Russians. 
Their officers were seldom unable to speak 
fluently both French and English, and they 
had been taught also to speak in other 
tongues, of which we scarcely knew the 
name. 

In the time of our own need Sir Charles 
Trevelyan invoked the aid of Professor Max 
Miiller, a philosophical linguist of high repu- 
tation, and elicited from him a response of 
considerable interest, which indeed came too 
late to be of much use in the war, which 
came to an end before any pupil could have 
had time to make much progress in Illyrian 
or Baskir. It has not, however, come too 
late to direct attention to a fault in the whole 
scheme of English education, We propose to 
train the mind, to think and strengthen it by 
a course of instruction from which very 
commonly nearly all thought on the pupil’s 
part is banished, and neglect as less robust 
those subjects of education which provoke 
thought most strongly, and have also the 
most direct and obvious bearing upon after 
life. A wise teaching of the life that is in 


language surely begets more reflection even 
than that which is said to be the special 
study for those who would learn to reason— 


Euclid. Surely we hear too much about the 
education of the reasoning powers by a science 
that excludes all human interest from ealcu- 
lation, and every accident that could bring 
judgment and discretion into play. Must, 
will no doubt teach a good lesson, but if the 
question is of learning to deliberate, commend 
us rather to might, could, would,should. We 
are quite sure that living languages are 
better means of teaching boys or men to 
think than even mathematics. Let there be 
no lack of mathematical teaching, only let it 
not occupy a wrong place in the theory of 
education. It is the groundwork of exact 
science ; by help of it the pupil rises to a 
nobler view of all the glories of creation, | 
which we would have all, whom it is pro- 
fessed liberally to educate, taught to study ; 
but of the reasoning that belongs to the affairs 
of human life, about which it is practicall 
most important that we should be taught to 





reflect wisely, it supplies little or nothing. 
The mere study of words is in this respect 
more to be valued. 

For example, let us take the common 
military terms, as we have been talking of 
the scene of war, and see how much thought | 
is suggested by them: We have been fighting 
on behalf of pagans. The word pagan meant | 
originally only peasant, and was taken to) 
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[Conducted by 
mean heathens during times when the great 
cities of the Roman empire had adopted 
Christianity, and the poor uninstructed 
villagers clung to their ancient faith. Com- 
panions in arms are only co-pagans, the word 
companion having originally meant inhabi- 
tant of the same village. 

Infantry in arms in the field derives its 
name from the infant in arms in the nursery. 
Infant means unable to speak, and this idea 
of childhood was communicated to a boy or 
servant to whom Don’t answer me, sir, has 
been a very ancient form of admonition. 
This boy grew into the foot-soldier of the 
middle ages, who went out to battle as the 
servant of the knight on horseback. The 
pioneer who marched before to clear the way 
meant only a man on foot, and is but another 
form of the word footpad. 

Caballus, a cart-horse rather than a charger, 
gives us not only cavalry and a horseman, 
but a chevalier ; and we must needs take the 
terrible cannon from canna, a cane or hollow 
tube. Musket (French, mousquet; Italian, 
moschetto) was the name of a sparrow-hawk, 
which brought down game as fowling-pieces 
do now : and tertiolus, another species of hawk, 
stood godfather to the German terzerol, a 
small pistol. 

Attached to the names of the various 
grades of military service we find many sug- 
gestive histories of words. First, as to the 
general term soldier : that and sou, the small 
French coin, are derived from the same 
source—solidus, a Roman standard gold coin, 
which, having come to signify coin generally, 
soldo was used in Italian for pay. Hence, 
soldare, to pay ; soldato, soldier, one who is 
paid. 

Our corporal is not at all connected with 
corporeal punishment, but with the word 
cap ; for it ought to be caporal or caporale, as 
in French and Italian, derived from capo 
(caput), the chief of the regiment, from which 
we have also captain, or chieftain, which is 
the same word. A colonel is only the com- 
mander of a column; and a lieutenant, the 
place-holder of a superior officer, in lieu of 
him as it were, or il tenente (Sardinian) ; 
whilst sergeant is probably a corruption of 
servant, the v being interchangeable with g, 
as in William, Guillaume. 

But the highest is in origin the meanest 
term: the marshal is not only a servant, but 
the servant of a horse. ‘The word is derived 
from the German, where, in the old dialect, 


y|marah-sealc meant a farrier, from marah, a 


mare, and scale, a servant. Our brevet and 
brief are alike from the Latin breve, an ab- 
stract or short note; the former through a 
Norman, and the latter through a German 
channel. Guardian is warden, and the guards 
are wards; the Gothic fodr gives fodder, 
forage—todero, Italian, and feurre and four- 
rage, French. Every one of these words, says 
Miiller, has a long tale to tell. How they 
have wandered ben country to country. 
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changed in form and meaning; become 
exalted or depressed as their birth was 
forgotten—the lowest becoming noble and the 
noblest low, according to the times and cir- 
cumstances in which they flourished, 

Such changes being incidental to all lan- 
guages within short spaces of time, and_| 
among people at no great distance from each 
other, it is not wonderful that the dialects 
spoken a the Danube, the Black Sea, the 
Caspian, and the Russian and Turkish em- 
pires at large, all es on the seat of 
war, should have been polyglot ; they reached 
the number of about fifty. The Caucasus 
alone is styled by the Persians the mountain 
of languages; and the diversity in every 
valley has been the principal obstacle to a 
united resistance on the part of the tribes 
who inhabit them, against Russia. On the 
other hand, the policy of Russia to introduce 
heralphabet—the Cyrillic, invented by aGreek 
monk near the close of the ninth century, 
and curtailed of nine letters by Peter the 
Great—into all the countries she proposes to 
absorb, is one of the greatest barriers be- 
tween that empire and the intellectual world 
of Europe. And it is well carefully to note 
the difference between Russia and England 
in regard to the cultivation of language for 
state purposes. There is not a country pos- 
sessing a grammar, in any diplomatic rela- 
tion with Petersburg, which has not the 
acquisition of its native tongue provided 
for in or near the Russian capital. At 
the imperial gymnasium, Novo-Tcherskask, 
in the country of the Don Cossacks, mili- 
tary interpreters and translators for the 
Caucasian invasions are taught Arabic, Tar- 
taric, Avarian, and Tscherkessian; at Sto- 
ropol, Tartaric and Tscherkessian form part 
of the educational system; and throughout 
the land young and able students are dili- 
gently trained to carry on free intercourse 
with foreign nations. 

English statesmen might do idler things 
than take this shrewd example into their 
consideration, and establish competent schools 
| for instruction in the languages that bear 
upon our immense Asiatic and Indian inte- 
rests. From the Sanscrit through the Affghan, 
| Bokharan, Kurdian, Armenian, Albanian, to 
the Persian, Turkish, and Chinese, it ought 
to be our first care to see that native English- 
men could be found to conduct the important 
affairs of the British empire in these lan- 
guages; and even their Bengali, Mahratti, 
Guzerati, Assamese, Kashmerian, Khasiyan, 
and other varieties. 

It is imperative to encourage the study of 
the oriental languages in England, that we 
may have scholars capable of conversing with 
natives, and thus procuring supplies, gather- 
ing information, translating documents, writing 
circulars or proclamations, carrying on par- 
leys, assisting at conferences, and wording 
| treaties. That we should usually need the 

intervention of strangers in such business is 
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no sign of our wisdom. In all other countries 
which have any political, commercial, or re- 
ligious connections with the East, provision 
has been made to effect this; and ever since 
the days of the Empress Catherine, Russia 
has won many a success through the qualifi- 
cations of her diplomatic linguists. At St. 
Petersburg, there is a chair for every branch 
of oriental literature; and at Kasan, and 
elsewhere, the chief languages of the east 
are regularly taught. The French Academy 
has always counted among its members the 
leading representatives of every department 
of eastern philology, besides the government 
school for the living tongues, which are taught 
by the most eminent professors. At Vienna, 
the oriental seminary of the imperial press 
disseminates the choicest oriental works ; 
while even Denmark and Prussia raise ori- 
ental scholars,and employ them on missions, 
and as consuls and interpreters. 

In England, despite all the mighty inte- 
rests at stake, there is the least done towards 
producing that condition of learning which 
one might think so essential to the well-being 
of our dependencies in all parts of the world. 
No new foundations are required to remedy 
this negligence. All that is necessary, as 
Professor Miiller states, is to remove the dis- 
abilities under which oriental scholars in this 
country hitherto have laboured, particularly 
at the two universities, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Suffer them to attain honours, like 
the other students, and let exhibitions, fel- 
lowships, and preferment be open to the 
youth who has specially devoted himself to 
Hebrew, Sanscrit, Arabic, or other cognate 
tongue. A school of languages (excluding 
Greek and Latin) would afford a sufficient 
stimulus to this branch of studies. The 
number of oriental professorships ought to 
be increased. King’s College, London, Uni- 
versity College, the Durham and the Scottish 
colleges, might and would help, if they saw 
any use in helping. 

As it is, England is, in oriental philology, 
almost a pauper, One fact speaks for itself, 
In London, the head-quarters of our litera- 
ture, so wretched is the supply of oriental 
types, that all its printers could not print 
Professor Miiller’s Essay ; and the learned 
writer was obliged to have the work done for 
him at Leipsic. 


— 


ODD FISH. 


We so often apply this term to men, 
when we don’t mean to be complimentary, 
that I must preface the observations I am 
going to make by saying, it is not my present 
intention to libel any of my particular friends 
or acquaintance, however strong the tempta- 


tion todo so. My design, on the contrary, 
is to be as ichthyological as I. possibly can, 
and I hope nobody I know will see any resem- 
blance to himself in the odd fish I hope to 
eatch, 
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It is difficult, to be sure, not to think of others the sea-fishes—is as eraftie every whit 
human nature when we hear of quarrels and | as the other. It puddereth in the mud and 
heart-burnings, violent passions, fierce loves|troubleth the water, that it might not be 
and mortal hatreds, beneath the water as well | seene; and when the little scaly fishes come 
as above it; but fish, it appears, have their |a skipping about her, then. she puts out her 


( Conducted by 








weak points as well as ourselves. If not so 


humanly-erring, why should Pliny have| 


little horns or barbils which she hath bear- 
ing forth under her eies, and, by little and 


written these words : “The mullet,” he says, | little, tilleth and tolleth them so neere, that | 


“and the sea-pike hate one another and be 
ever at deadlie warre ; likewise the congre 
and the lamprey, insomuch as they gnaw off 
one another’s taile. 
of the polype, or pourcuttell, that if he spie 
him neere, he evermore dieth for very woe. 
‘The lobsters are readie to scratche, and teare 


she can easily seaze upon them. In like 
manner the skate and the turbot lie secret 
under the mud, putting out their finnes, | 


The lobster is so afraid! which stir and crawle as if it were some | 


little wormes, and all to draw them” (who 4) | 
“neere, that she might entrap them. Even | 
so doth the ray-fish or thornebacke. As 


the congre ; the congres, againe, doe as much|for the puffen, or fork-fish, hee lieth in 


for the polype. 
sea-pike biteth off the mullet’s taile; and yet 
the same fishes in certaine set months are 
good friends, and agree well enough.” Had 
Pliny been a satirist he could scarcely have 
given a better picture of the society in 


which he was in the habit of mixing. Or, | are the dolphins. 





Nigodius relateth that the| await like a theefe in a corner, readie to | 


strike the fishes that passe by with a 
sharp rod or perche that he hath, which is 
his weapon.” 
But there are some fish that have agreeable 
characteristics, The most amiable, perhaps, | 
Pliny tells a great many | 


to descend to baser attributes, where do you| stories of their friendliness and tractability. 
find craft and cunning more astutely deve-| Here is one of the most notable : 


loped than in the artful dodgers, concerning 


“Their voice resembleth the pitifull | 


whom what follows is set forth: “The nacre, | groning of a man; they are saddle-backed ” 


also called pinne, is of the kind of shell- 
fishes. It is always found and caught in 
muddie places, but never without a com- 
panion, which they call pinnotes or pinno- 
phylax. And it is no other than a little 
shrimpe, or in some places the smallest 
crabbe, which beareth the nacre companie, 
and waiteth upon him to get some victuals. 
The nature of the nacre is to gape wide and 
showe unto the little fishes her scalie bodie, 
without any eie at all. They come leaping 
by and by close unto her; and, seeing they 
have good leave, grow so hardie and bold as 
to skip into her shell and fill it full. The 
shrimp lying in spiall, seeing this good time 
and opportunitie, giveth token thereof to 
the nacre secretly with a little pinch. She 
hath no sooner this signall” (rather stupid 
in her to be obliged to wait for the shrimp’s 
reminder) “but she shuts her mouth ” 
(like a late illustrious prince), “and what- 
soever was within, crusheth and killeth 
it presently; and then she divides the 
bootie with the little crabbe or shrimpe, 
his sentinell and companion. I marvell, 


opinion that fishes and beasts in the water 
have no sense. Why, the very crampe-fish, 
rr knoweth her own force and power ; 
and being herself not benummed, is able to 
astonish others. She lieth hidden over head 
and ears within the mud unseene, readie to 
catch those fishes, which, as they swim over 
her, be taken with a nummednesse, as if they 
were dead.” In the midst of this philo- 
sophy, Pliny can’t help betraying the gour- 
mand: “There is no meat in delicate tender- 
nesse preferred before the liver of this fish.” 


| 


therefore, the more at those who are of|this lad; and, taking bread and other 


(ready for the first sea-horseman?), “and | 
their snout is camoise” (short) “and flat, | 
turning up. And this is the cause. that | 
all of them—after a wonderfull sort— | 
know the name Simo, and take great | 
pleasure that men should so call them.” | 


| After describing their love of music and | 
ready attachment to man, he continues: “In 


the daies of Augustus Cesar, the emperour, 
there was a dolphin entred the gulfe or poole 
Lucrinus, which loved wonderous well a 
certain boy, a poore man’s sonne, who, using 
to go every day to schoole from Baianum to 
Pateoli, was wont also about noonetide to 
stay at the water-side, and to call unto the 
dolphin ‘Simo, Simo;’ and many times 
would give him fragments of bread, which of | 
purpose hee ever brought with him, and by | 
this means allured the dolphin to come or- 
dinarily unto him at his call. Well, in pro- 
cess of time, at what hour soever of the day, 
this boy lured for him, and called Simo, 
were the dolphin never so close hidden in 
any secret and blind corner, out he would, 
and come abroad—yea, and skud amaine to 


victuals at his hand, would gently offer him 
his back to mount upon, and then downe 
went the sharpe-pointed prickles of his 
finnes, which he would put up, as it were, 
within a sheathe, for fear of hurting the boy. 
Thus, when he had him once on his back, he 
would carrie him over the broad arme of the 
sea as farre as Puteoli to schoole, and in like 
manner convey him back againe home ; and 
there he continued for many years together, 
so long as the child lived. But when the 
boy was falne sicke and dead, yet the 
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He goes on, however, with his illustrations ;| dolphin gave not over his haunt, but usually 
* Also the fish called the sea-frog—and of|came to the wonted place, and, missing 
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the lad, seemed to be heavie and mourne, han 
again, until of verie griefe and sorrow) 


—as it is doubtless to be presumed—he | 
also was found dead upon the shore.” Pliny | 
tells a good many stories of a similar kind, | 
illustrative of the attachment of the dol-| 
hin to the human race. Of another mem- 

r of the same family, the porpoise, he does | 
not speak so highly: “The porpuises, which | 
the Latines call turtiones, are made like the | 
dolphins, howbeit they differ in that they 
have a more sad and heavie countenance, 
for they are nothing so gamesome, playfull, 
and wanton, as be the dolphins ; but espe-| 
cially they are snouted like dogges when 
they snarle, grin, and are ready to doe a 
shrewd turne.” 

A fish out of water is the commonest} 
symbol of awkwardness and _inaptitude. 
There are none of this class who appear to 
less advantage, I should imagine, than the} 
fish of the Euphrates, near Babylon, some of 
which, Theophrastus says, “use to issue 
forth on land for food and reliefe, going 
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upon their finnes in lieu of feet, and 
wagging their tailes ever as they goe.” This 
fish is probably the Enocetus, of whom 
the Arcadians made “wonderous great 
account,” that name being given “ nd 
that he goeth abroad and taketh up his 
lodging on drie land for to sleepe.” He 
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ging and partly gathered into a knot, and 
blacke of colour ; her face very faire, rosie 
lippes, fingers and brests well proportioned, 
but her lower parts hidden in the water : 
thus from morning till sun-set they feded 
their greedy eyes with this spectacle, which 
then sanke down again into the waters.” Of 
course, when the subject of Mermaids is 
broached, there is plenty to be said by the 
collectors of marine curiosities, “ Hondius,” 
says Purchas, “speaks of a mermaide taken 
in the Netherlands and taught to spin,” but 
he cautiously adds, “I swear not to the truth 
of it.” Still he has no doubt of their exist- 
ence. “ But many histories speake of some 
like men in their whole shape, both in ours 
and other coasts, and some like Lions; and 
for Mermaids, in the voyage of Henry Hud- 
son in Northerly Discoveries, sixteen hundred 
and eight, Thomas Ifils and Robert Rainer 
saw one rise by the ship-side on the fifteeth 
of June ; from the navill upwards her backe 
and brests like a woman, as likewise her 
bigness of body: her atterparts like a Por- 
pise, and speckled like a Mackerill: when they 
called their company to see it, shee sanke 
downe.” 

The mermen, or men of the sea, are called 
by the Indians of Guiana, Ypupriapa. “The 
men of the country,” says one who sailed 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, “are so afraid of 





has other rare properties, for Pliny tells us,; them, that many die only with the thought 
“he hath a kind of voice, and yet is without/{ of them, and none that seeth them scapeth. 


gills. 


Nevertheless, of some he is called 
Adonis.” 

A fish that resembles a sheep is odd 
enough, but see what he and fellows like him, 
do: “In those parts ” (say, the Red Sea), “be 
found in the sea certaine strange beasts, like 
sheepe, which goe forth to land, feed upon the 
roots of plants and hearbes, and then returne 
againe into the sea. Others also, which are 
headed like horses, asses, and buls; and 
those, many times, eate downe the standing 
corne upon the ground.” 


| Some that died already being demanded the 
| cause, said, that they had seene this monster. 
They properly are like men, of a good stature, 
but their eies are very hollow. The females are 
like women, they have long haire, and are 
beautiful. These monsters” (not very com- 
| plimentary to such beautiful creatures), “ are 
‘found in the bars of the fresh rivers. In 
| Igoaripe, seven or eight leagues from the 
bay, have many bin found, and in the yeere 
eighty-two, an Indian going to fish, was 
chased by one, and, fleeing in a canoa, told it 


A more specific account of the Enocetus is|to his master. The master for to animate 
given by Purchas in his Pilgrimage, where,|the Indian, would neede go and see the 
treating of the stange creatures in the Nile,| monster, and being careless, with one band 
he identifies it with the Hippopotamus, “ The | out of the canoa, it catcht hold of him, and 
which,” he says, “ goe into the corne grounds | carried him away, and he was never seene 
of the Egyptians, and in their feeding gojagaine. In Port Secure” (rather badly 
backward towards the river, so to beguile| named), “are some seene, which have killed 
men who, looking forwards for them, they | some Indians alreadie ; the manner of their 
meanwhile convey themselves into the|killing is to embrace themselves with the 
water.” He adds a notable story: “In this; person so strongly, kissing and grasping 
river of Nilus, in the time of Mauritius,|it hard to itselfe, that they crush it to 
Mena being governour of Egypt, these with| pieces, remaining whole, and when they 
many other saw neere the place where Cairo} perceive it dead, they give some sighings, 
now standeth, a Giantly monster, from the'in shew of sorrow, and letting them goe 
bottom of his belly upwards above the water they runne away, and if they carrie any 
like altogether to a man with flaxen hayre,| they eate onely the eies, the nose, the points 
frowning countenance, and strong limbes.! of the fingers, and toes, and so ordinarily 
Some imagined him to be Nilus, the supposed | they are found on the sands with these things 
river deitie. After hee had continued in the| missing.” 
common view of all men three houres, then| In the history of Oriental Ethiopia, by 
came forth of the water another, like a} Father Jo&o das Sanctos, we hear of an odd 
Woman, with a smooth face, her haire partly | fish, called “the taile-eating macone,” which 
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is thus described:—“ There is another fish| Here is another instance. “A ship sayling 
bred in lakes, called macone, somewhat like a|from Mosambique into India, having faire 
lamprey with holes in the neck and in shape, | weather, a good sure winde, as much as the 
spotted like a water-snake. In summer when | sayles might beare before the winde for the 
the lakes are drie, he lies a spanne deep in| space of fourteen dayes together, directing 
the earth with his tailein his mouth, which their course towards the Equinoctiall line, 
he sueketh for his sustenance till the raynes every day as they took the height of thesunne, 
come, about three months. In this manner | instead of diminishing or lessening their de- 
he eates most of his taile, which grows againe grees, according to the winde and course they 
as before, at the return of the waters.” The | had and helde, they found themselves still 
same reverend traveller favours us with his|contrarie, and every day further backwards 
experiences in the matter of African mer-| than they were. At the last the chief bote- 
maids. He says: “Five leagues from Sofula | son, whom they call the master’s-mate, look- 
are the Isles Bogicas towards the south, in ing by chance over-board towards the beake- 
which sea are many women fishes, which the | head of the ship, he espied a great broad 
people take with great hookes and lines, with | taile of a fish that had winded itself as it 
chaines of iron made for the purpose ; and of | were about the beake-head, the body thereof 
the flesh thereof they hang, and smoke it as being under the keele, and the head under 
it were bacon. The flesh is good and fat, of | the rudder, swimming in that manner, and 
which we have oft eaten, sodden with cab- drawing the shippe with her against the 
bages” (siréne aux choux !) “and dressed with | winde and their right course: whereby pre- 
its own sawce. From the belly to the neck it sently they know the cause of their so going 
is very like a woman ; the female nourisheth | backwards; so that having at the last stricken 
her young with her breasts which are like a! long with staves and other weapons upon the 
woman’s. From the belly downwards it hath | fishes tayle, in the end they stroke it off, and 
a thick and long taile with finnes like a dol-| thereby the fish left the ship, after it had 
hin ; the skinne white on the belly, on the | layen fourteene dayes under the same, draw- 
ke rougher than a dolphin’s. It hath|ing the ship with it against winde and 
arms ending from the elbowes in finnes, and | weather ; for which cause the Viceroy in Goa 
hath no hands. The face is plaine, round,’ caused it to be painted in his palace for a per- 
deformed, bigger than a man’s without petuall memory, wher I (Linschoten) have 
human semblance, wide - mouthed, thick | often reade it, with the day and time, and 
hanging lips as a hound, foure teeth|the name both of the shipand captain.” This 


hanging out almost a span, like the tusks) verification is aboutas valuable as the at- | 


of a Boare ; their nostrils are like a calfe.” | testation of the five justices whose signature, 
Here again the seal has done duty for the Autolycus swore, was attached to the pitiful 
siren. | ballad “ which was sung bya fish that appeared 
Linschoten, a Dutchman, tells of a strange | upon the coast” (appropriately of Bohemia), 
Indian fish, caught in the river of Goa, “the|“on Wednesday the fourscore of April, 
picture whereof, by commandement of the forty thousand fathom above water, against 
archbishop of that citie was painted, and for|the hard heart of maids.” Singing fish 
a wonder sent to the King of Spaine.” He} are not spoken of, however, by naturalists 
says: “ It was in bignesse as great as a mid-| in general, though one Mark Escarbot, sail- 
dle-sized dog, with a snout like a hog, small ing between Port Royal and Saint Croix, 
eyes, no eares, but two holes where his eares | affirms that he and his companions, “did 
should bee ; it had foure feete like an elephant, | often heare seale’s voyces, which were verie 
the tayle beginning somewhat upon the backe,| like the voyce of Owles,’—that is to 
broad and then flat, and at the very end round | say, excessively melodious and delightful 
and somewhat sharpe. It ranne along the) to hear. 
hall upon the floore, and in every place ofthe! But, besides the Echeneis, or Stay-ship, 
house snorting like a hog. The whole bodie,| strong fish are frequently met with. “Sta- 
head, tayle, and legs, being covered with seales| tius Sebosus,” so Pliny writes, “reporteth 
of a thumbe breadth, harder than iron or) that in the river Ganges be certaine wormes 
steele. We hewed and laid upon them with | or serpents, with two finnes of a side, sixty 
weapons, as if men should beate upon an| cubits long, of colour blew, and of that 
anvill, and when we strooke upon him, he|hew they take their name — and be called 
roiled himself in a heape, head and feet to-|Cynocides. He saith, moreover, that they 
gether, so that he lay like a round ball, we/be so strong, that when the elephants 
not being able to judge where he closed him-| come into the river for drinke, they catch 
self together, neyther could we with any| fast hold by the trunckes or muzzles, and 
instrument or strength of hands open him! maugre their hearts force them down under 
againe, but letting him alone and not touch-| the water: of such power and force they 
ing him, he opened himself and ranne away, | are.” 
as I said before.” | Captain Cattle may probably have made a 
The clerical Viceroy of Goa had a great| note of the family to which the fish here 
desire to perpetuate the resemblance of all described belongs : “In the Ocean of Gudes, 
the odd fish that came within his cognisance.| between Portugall and Andalusia, there is a 
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Charles Diekens.} 
monstrous fish to be seen, like a mightie great 
tree, spreading abroad with so mightie armes, 
that in regard thereof only, it is thought 
verily it never entered into the straights or 
narrow sea thereby of Gibraltar.” (The Gut 
of Gibraltar ranges only from five to eight 
leagues in width! A Cuttle that stops the 
way in that channel must be of tolerable 
size.) “There show themselves, otherwise, 
fishes made like two great wheeles, and there- 
upon so they bee called ;- framed distinctly 
with four armes, representing as many spokes 
and with their eies they seeme to cover close- 
the naves from one side to the other, wherein 
the said spokes are fastened.” These interest- 
ing creatures “die always of consumption, or 
phthysike ; the female sooner than the males, 
and ordinarily after they have brought forth 
their young frie.” You could not overdo the 
size of your fish to please certain naturalists, 
In that chapter of Pliny’s History of Nature 
which treats of the monstrous fishes of the 
Indian Sea, the whale is magnified as follows. | 
“In the Red Sea there lieth a great demie 
island, named Cadara, so far out into the sea 
that it maketh a huge gulfe under the winde, 
which King Ptolomeus was twelve daies and 
nights a rowing through, for as much as there 
is no wind at all useth to blow there. In 
this creeke, so close and quiet, there be fish 
and whales grow to that bignesse, that for 
their very weight and unweldivesse of their 
bodie they are not able to stirre. The admirals 
and other captains of Alexander the Great 





made report, that the Gedrosi, a people 
dwelling upon the river Arbio, used to make 
of such fishes chawes the doors of their 


houses; also that they lay their bones 
overthwart from one side of the house to 
another, instead of beames, joists, and rafters, 
to beare up their floores and roufes; and 
that some of them were found to be forty 
cubits long.” 

In Antonio Faria’s Strange Voyage to 
| Calempluy (in China) is a record of odd fish 
in the Celestial waters. “We sayled thence 
(from the bay of Nanquin) thirteen dayes 
along the coast, and came to the bay of Buri- 
palem, in forty-nine degrees, where we found 
it somewhat cold, and saw fishes of strange 
shapes; some like thornbacks, above four 
braces or fathoms compasse, flat-nosed like 
an oxe; some like great lizards, speckled 
blacke and greene, with three rowesof prickles 
on the backe, like bristles, three spannes 
long, very sharpe, the rest of the body full, 
but of shorter; these fishes will contract 
themselves like hedgehogs, and looke fear- 
fully ; they have a blacke snout with tuskes, 
after the manner of a bore, two spanues long. 
Other deformities and diversities of fishes we 
saw.” 

Robert Harcourt’s Relation of a Voyage to 
Guiana, addressed to Prince Charles (after- 
wards Charles the First), tells of divers odd 
fish. Here is one: “‘There is a rare fish 
called Capoorwa, which hath in each eie two 
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sights, and as it swimmeth it beareth the 
lower sights in the water, and the other 
above; the ribs and back of this fish re- 
semble these parts of a man, having the ribs 
round, and the back flat, with a dent therein, as 
aman hath ; it issomewhat bigger thanasmelt, 
but farre exceeding it for daintie meate.” 
The Manatee, found chiefly on the coasts of 
central America, is never suffered to pass 
without more or less of admiring comment. 
Take this description from the same writer : 
“The ox-fish in these parts is a Royall fish, 
esteemed above all other fishes, very health- 
ful in eating, and of good taste, either salted 
or fresh. And it rather seemeth beefe than 
fish, and some doubts there were, because it 
was eaten on fish dayes; the flesh is all 
grained like beefe, and so it is cut in slices, 
and they dress it at the smoake like bacon or 
hanged beefe. In the taste, if it bee eaten or 
sodden with cabidge, or other herbes, it 
tasteth like beefe, and drest in sowce it 
tasteth like mutton; and roasted, both in 
smell, taste, and fatnesse, it is like porke, and 
hath fat also.” A very accurate description 
of the personal appearance of the Manatee 
follows, but I leave this to cite what is told 
of fish more out of the common. The fish 
Piraembu, called a wilde fish, is described as 
“a fish that snorteth,” being discovered by 
the noise it makes. Of the sword-fish we are 
told: “The Indians use their snowts when 
they are young for to beate their children 
and to feare them when they are disobedient 
unto them.” 

“The toad-fish—in the Indian language 
Amayacu—is a small fish a spanne long, 
painted, it hath faire eies; taking it out of 
the water it snorteth verie much, and cutteth 
the hookes, and oute of the water it swelleth 
much. All the poison lies in the skinne, and 
flaying, they eat it; but eating it with the 
skinne, it killeth. It chanced a young man 
to eate one with the skinne, who died almost 
suddenly ; the Father said, I will eate the 
Fish that killed my son” (rather a wise 
father), “and eating of it died also pre- 
sently. It is a good poison for Rats, for 
those that eate of it do die presently. There 
is another toad-fish of the same fashion that 
the other, but it hath many cruel prickles, as 
a hedgehogge; it snorteth and swelleth 
out of the water; the skinne also killeth, 
especially the prickles” (fancy eating the 
prickles for pleasure), “because they are 
verie venomous ; fleaing it, it is eaten. There 
is another toad-fish, called in their tongue, 
Itaoga; it is threesquare, and the bodie 
such, that all of it is like a Dagger; it is 
faire, it has the eies bluish, it is eaten fleade ; 
the poison consisteth in the skinne, livers, 
guts, and bones, whatsoever creature doth 
eat it dieth. Puraque is like the Seate, it 
hath such virtue” (vice, rather), “that if 
any touch it, he remaineth shaking as one 
that taketh the Palsie, and touching it witha 
sticke or other thing it benummeth frequently 
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him that toucheth it, and while he holdeth knife, a great iron hooke, and a piece of a 


the sticke over him, the arme that holdeth cowe’s head with one whole horne, neither 
the sticke is benummed and asleepe: it is doe I know if both were there, or no. I did 
taken with flue-nets and with casting-nets; see in a creeke made with that sea, a quarter 
it maketh all the bodie tremble, and be- of a horse for pleasure” (an odd kind of 
nummes it with the paine, but being dead it pleasure) “hanging upon a stake, whither 
is eaten and it hath no poison. The Cara- presently came a company of these tiburons, 
muru are like the sea-snakes of Portugall, | at the smell thereof; and for the more plea- 
often a‘ fifteen spannes long, very fat, and sure, this company of fishe flock about it, 
roasted, taste like Pigge ; these have strange leaping up, and with a strange nimble- 
teeth, and many men are maymed by their nesse cut off both flesh and bone off the 
bytings, and the hand or foot where they horse legge, as if it had been the stalke ofa 
were bitten doe rot away. It hath overall lettuce; their teeth being as sharpe as a 
the bodie manie prickles. Amoreaty is like | rasour.” 

the toad-fish, it is full of prickles, and thrusts| The following group offers some pleasing 
himself under the sand above the shoare, and | varieties. “There is a fish,” says Pliny, 
prickles the foot or hand underneath that | “commeth ordinarily above the water, called 
toucheth it, and it hath no other remedie but | Lucerne, for the resemblance which it hath 
only by fire. Amayacurub is round and of| toa light or lantern. For it lilleth forth the 


the bignesse of the Bugellos of Spaine, and are | tongue out of the mouth, which seemeth to | 


verie venomous; it hath the bodie full of| flame and burne like fire, and in calme and 
wartes, and therefore it is called Curub, that | still nights giveth light and shineth ” (like 
is to say, a wart, in their language. Terepo-|dead mackerel). “ ‘There is another fish that 
monga, is a snake that liveth in the sea ; her| putteth forth hornes above the water in the 
manuer of living is to lie very still, and what-| sea, almost a foot and a half long, which 
soever living thing that toucheth it” (Har-| thereupon took the name Cornuta. Againe, 
court is describing the cuttle-fish, with its|the Sea-Dragon, if he be caught (!) and let 
tenacious grasp), “remaineth so fast sticking | goe upon the land, worketh himselfe an hollow 
to it that in no wise it can stirre, and so he | trough with his snout incontinently, with 
feedeth and sustains himselfe. Sometimes it | wonderfull celeritie.” 

cometh out of the sea, and becommeth very| A mad dog and a mad bull are dangerous 









small, and as soon as it is touched it sticketh | things to encounter ; but, what is to be said of | 


fast, and if they goe with the other hand to | the peril to which an angler is exposed who 
lose themselves, they remaine also fast by it, | falls in with a mad lamprey! And yet there 
and then it becometh as big as a great cable, | are such creatures! Hear Pliny: “It is said 
and so carrieth the person to the sea, and|that if they (lampreys) taste vinegar of all 
eateth him, and because it cleaveth so fast it | things, they become enraged and mad.” The 
is called Terepomong, that is to say, a thing | occurrence must, however, be rare, for vinegar 
that cleaveth fast.” John Lerius, a French-|is seldom absorbed by a fish till after it is 
man, who adventured into Brazil about the | boiled. For my own part, I never met with 
middle of the sixteenth century, speaks of a | mad pickled salmon, though some people who 
fish that had also some capabilities for hold- | eat it, and drink brandy and water after- 
ing on, but was unfortunately prevented from wards, do very mad things in the Haymarket, 
profiting by them. “On acertaine day,” he | Fleet Street, and other parts of London. This 
says, “I was carried in a Boate with certaine remark, however, reminds me of what I pro- 
others, in a verie calm sea, and a certaine| mised when I began this paper: to limit my 
huge Fish tooke hold with the hand on the| account to odd fish—strictly to the scaly 
brim of the Boate, and in my judgement, it inhabitants of the deep; and lest I should 
would either have overturned it, or gotten up| be tempted beyond the power of resistance, 
into it. I, seeing that, cut off the hand with | I refrain from further description, leaving all 
a sickle which I had in readinesse, so that it | that Bishop Pontoppidan tells of the Kraken 
fell into the Boate, and it had five fingers | and the sea-serpent untold. 

verie like unto oures; besides, for paine)} 


which that fish felt, putting the head above| gone ready, ia, Swonty-siaht, geome, sitebod, Toles 
thin : r ourpence, the JSE 4 y S ALMANA or 

water, which was like unto the head of %\the Year 1857. Also, price Threepence, or stamped 

man, it squeaked a little, and made a certain | Fourpence, 

noise.” THE 
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ane learned agp | some Acosta, had) WRECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY: 
certain experiences of sharks, or tiburons,| peing the CAPTAIN'S ACCOUNT of the LOSS OF 
which do no discredit to the name of those! THE SHIP, and the MATE'S ACCOUNT of the GREAT 
hungry sea-lawyers, “TI did wonder,” he DELIVERANCE OF HER PEOPLE IN AN OPEN 


A : . ae BOAT AT SEA; forming THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
says, “at the incredible ravening of the) >¢ HOUSEHOLD WORDS. , 


tiburons or sharks, whenas I did see drawne | THE NEW VOLUME of Household Words, price 5s. 6d., 
from one, out of his gullet, a butcher's great | is now ready. 
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